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The Ledges of Bonaventure 
By ALFRED M. BAILEY, The Chicago Academy of Sciences 


With Photographs by the Author 


FF the precipitous shores of Gaspé Peninsula, in the Gulf of the St. 
() Lawrence, is a rugged little island which is the home of sturdy fisher- 

men, descendants of hardy people who came from the Isle of Jersey, 
off the coast of France. They have lived for generations on this out-of-the-way 
spot, taking their toll from the fishes of the sea. Their lot is a hard one, but, 
like the average in similar circumstances, they are kindly and welcome the 
stranger who wanders among them. Years ago it was my good fortune to live 
with these hospitable people, to accompany them upon their seaward excur- 
sions, and to roam over their wooded island. Consequently, it was with delight 
that I returned in 1933 to renew old acquaintances and to make motion pictures 
for the film library of the Chicago Academy of Sciences. 

But my visit was not all pleasure, for I found some of my old friends gone 
and the young ones were grown. I felt that I had been away too long, and that 
I was only a stranger where I once felt at home. Those who remained were 
the same kindly fisher folk I had known before, and they welcomed me, but I 
could not replace the old friends who had passed on with the youngsters who 
had grown. 

On the ledges, however, time apparently made no changes. The dense 
thickets of balsam and spruce which crowned the summits still shaded the 
needle-strewn floor; the white-faced dogwoods grew in clusters among the 
shadows, while in open glades were fields of waving iris, just as in years passed 
by. And long before our little sledge, bearing our photographic equipment, 
reached the edge of the ledges, I could hear the calls of the Gannets and see 
flashing wings, white against the sparkling blue of the gulf. Great white birds 
with black primaries cruised along the edge of the cliffs, sailing against the 
wind, only to circle far out to sea. And then, when we cautiously peered over 
the rim, what a pleasure to see old sights! Our Gannets still crowded every 
available space; their crude nesting platforms were packed close together, 
each bird having as much territory as it could defend with its beak. 
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GANNETS IN FLIGHT 


The Gannets in North America are restricted, during the breeding season, 
to a few places in the Gulf of the St. Lawrence, notably Bonaventure and 
Bird Rock in the Magdalenes. They were abundant when Audubon visited 
the latter in 1833, but were greatly persecuted in the years following, so their 
numbers became woefully few. Then, when the birds were threatened with 
extinction, they were protected, and as these islands are now bird sanctuaries 
of the Canadian Government, the welfare of the birds is assured. 

Many of the ledges of Bonaventure are inaccessible, and others could be 
reached only with the aid of a rope. William Duval, the warden of the island, 
has been in charge for many years, and he aided me in reaching out-of-the-way 
spots on this, as on my former visit. When I started to descend the rope, 
dangling over the ledge into space, I realized that the people who lived on 
Bonaventure were not the only ones who had changed. I no longer found 
pleasure in swaying in mid-air, while Gannets a hundred feet below looked 
up at the soles of my boots! 

The Gannets are ideal photographic subjects for a lazy photographer, for 
they do not object when one wanders among them, other than to push needle- 
sharp beaks into shins which come too close and to voice their displeasure with 
strident cries. 
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There is a constant clamor on the ledges, with birds alighting and darting 
off into space with vociferous squawks. Gannets covering the large, soiled 
eggs protest loudly when others come too near; large, fuzzy youngsters with 
flapping wings wheeze and cry as they beg for food; and adults carry on fencing 
duels with accompanying insults, with no apparent damage to the contestants, 
in spite of the evident earnestness of the battles and the sharpness of the 


weapons. Murres, quaint fellows living on the cliffs, keep up a continuous 

muttering far down in inaccessible crannies, some entirely out of sight, while 

others perched upon the edge where the sunlight reflected from their white 

waist-coats. Then there were the solemn Puffins, big-beaked fellows which 

look like gigantic bumblebees in flight. They, too, delight in sitting upon 
4 promontories where they have a view far out at sea, apparently enjoying the 
"i constant circling of other sea-fowl. 

We had no difficulty in securing photographs. Our blind was erected in a 
suitable place, so we could conceal ourselves,—for even the tamest of birds do 
not act natural when man is near,—and we ground out film to our hearts’ 
content, recording, we hope, pictures such as Audubon saw just one hundred 
vears ago. 
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The Warblers of the Lilacs 
By WILLIAM A. GROSS, Brunswick, Maine 
With Photographs by the Author 


EVEN years ago a pair of 

Yellow Warblers nested 

near my home. They have 
nested near us every year since 
then, and I have every reason 
to believe that it is the same 
pair, or at least descendants of 
them. I really grew up with 
these delightful little birds who 
filled our garden with song and 
our hedges with color. The years 
slipped by and I became better 
and better acquainted with the 
Warblers that always nested 
either in the honeysuckle or 
the lilacs. 

Last year (1932) they nested 
in the lilacs very near my win- 
dow where I had an excellent 
opportunity to study our wel- 
come tenants. I saw them for 
the first time on May 15, anda 
few days later their behavior 
A BURLAP BLIND WAS BUILT ASTRIDE THE LILAC indicated that they were build- 
BUSH AND FACING THE NEST OF THE SUMMER inga nest. The birds succeeded 

WARELERS in eluding me at first, and I 
hunted all over the garden to no avail. Finally their nest was found when it 
was nearly completed. The structure was made of vegetable fibers, a few 
feathers, and white cotton strings which the birds had collected in our door- 
yard. These were twisted into a firm mass well anchored in a fork located 
about 8 feet from the ground. The day I discovered the nest the birds were 
weaving a delicate, smooth lining of fibers collected from catkins of a near-by 


poplar tree. 

Three days later the first egg was laid. An additional one was added each 
day until there was a set of five light blue eggs, heavily marked with cinnamon. 
The nest, filled with the beautifully marked eggs, presented a very pretty 
sight in the swaying top of the flowering lilacs. There seems to be a great deal 
of variation in the number of eggs from year to year. In 1926 the complete set 
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was only two eggs; in 1929 there were three, whereas in other years there were 
five eggs in the complete set. The eggs were uniform in shape but varied in 
weight from 1.1 to 1.5 grams. The average of all eggs weighed was 1.27 grams. 

These birds seemed to be very dainty and neat in everything they did, 
whether it concerned the construction of the nest, the care of their eggs and 
young, or in their ordinary every-day habits. The female did all of the incubat- 
ing and sat on the eggs faithfully throughout the day and night. The male 
brought the greater part of the food to her, and she only left the nest for 
occasional flights in pursuit of insects that sometimes came near the nest. The 
heaviest rain or the hottest sun did not daunt her, and she remained assiduously 
by her task. This year she was not annoyed by a Cowbird’s egg as she had 
been the previous summer, forcing the poor Warblers to abandon their first 
home to build another. (The Warbler did not attempt a second story to her 
nest as is sometimes done under such conditions.) 

At 8 A.M. on June 8, twelve days after the last egg was laid, the first young 
hatched, and the fifth emerged at 5 p.m. the next day. The young were very 
small and helpless. Their eyes were tightly closed and the meager tufts of 
gray down gave them a decidedly naked appearance. From the beginning the 
adults were very busily engaged in feeding the young. They were continually 
bringing small insects and larve which they gleaned from the near-by trees 
and shrubs. When the male appeared at the nest to feed the young, the female 
would leave, and they continued to alternate through long periods during the 
day. Very seldom were both of the birds absent from the nest for any great 
length of time. They were always guarding the nest very carefully and were 
ready to respond to any signal of danger when searching for food about the 


THE TWO ADULT BIRDS AT THE NEST PRESENTED A PRETTY SIGHT 
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garden. When I sat in the blind I could hear all about me the monotonous 
calls of Red-eyed Vireos and Least Flycatchers, as well as the sweet songs of 
Purple Finches and Song Sparrows. Our garden is a veritable bird-paradise, 
and not a dull moment passed while waiting in the blind. 

One morning I entered my blind at 3 o’clock. The night air was chill and 
not a sound of a bird could be heard. The Warbler was quietly brooding her 
young. But soon the silence was broken by the reverberating call of the Whip- 
poor-will which came from the neighboring woodland. At 4 o’clock I heard 
the first chirp of a Robin, which was soon followed by the lusty crow of a 
rooster. As the sun lit up the eastern sky the Purple Finches and the Song 
Sparrows added their musical notes to the chorus. The bird-world was awaken- 
ing and singing cheerily; still the brooding bird did not move. A little later 
she stood over the nest and reached down, seeming to greet her young with a 
“Good morning.”” The male soon appeared and together they stood on the 
rim of the nest in evident admiration of their offspring. They remained in 
this position for about a minute before they both flew away. The male bird 
returned shortly with a small winged insect which he immediately fed to the 
young, to be followed by the female who in turn fed the little birds. He scruti- 
nized the nest and then picked up the excrement from one of the young before 
flying away. This vigorous program of feeding continued until 5 A.m., when 
the female settled down to brood her young. 

While brooding she twisted her head back and forth, peering all around, 
and was quick to notice any movement that might be made inside the burlap 
blind. However, the noise of the camera shutter, which was working con- 
tinually as picture after picture was taken, did not seem to disturb her. Even 
a delivery truck which stopped on the roadway within a few feet of the nest 
failed to frighten her. Nevertheless, she was quite awake and observant of all 
the activities that were going on about her. 

The feeding of the young continued during the whole day, with only a few 
half-hour intermissions, and the amount of food the little birds could digest 
was astonishing. Once, through an apparent error, the adults fed the same 
bird three huge green larve in succession before it decided it had had enough 
and finally closed its gaping bill. Many amusing incidents happened during 
the feedings. At one time the male brought a large insect which was much too 
big for the young to swallow. Nevertheless, he offered it to each bird in turn, 
but none of them was able to handle it. Finally, the smallest one of the little 
brood, with increased effort, opened up his bill and devoured it, much to the 
amazement of its parent and to me. The old birds often brought in huge 
caterpillars which they separated into parts of a proper size to be fed to the 
young. Frequently the male would grasp one end of the caterpillar and the 
female the other and proceeded to pull until it parted. The pieces, after being 
further minced by the mandibles of the parent birds, were fed to the nestlings. 

The usefulness of the Summer Warbler from an economic standpoint was 
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clearly demonstrated by the variety of destructive insects that were delivered 
to the young. The major part of the food consisted of larvae which were playing 
havoc with the neighboring apple tree. Flies and other insects also contributed 
an appreciable part of their diet. The birds were quite free from any feathered 
predators in the garden, but the stray cats were always a menace. One day 
as I returned home from school I saw a cat with a little mass of yellow feathers 
in its paws. It was a Summer Warbler! I was afraid that it was one of the 
Warblers which were nesting in the lilacs. As indignant as I was to see the 
mangled bird, it was a relief to see both birds at the nest in the lilacs. 

As I worked with my Warblers day after day they became very tame. I 


THE FEMALE BIRD WAS FEARLESS AND YET 
TRUSTFUL OF MAN 


could extend my hand out of the blind to a position not more than a foot away 
from her. I continued to gain her confidence, and finally I was able to mount 
a step-ladder beside her nest and stroke her back as well as fondle the young 
without her even leaving the nest. She picked at my hand in resentment of 
the intrusion but would not desert the nest. Even the male came around and 
helped attack this unwanted visitor. Their fearlessness in these respects made 
them very easy to study and photograph. As the color of their plumages 
absorbed a great deal of light and made photography difficult, even in the 
brightest sunlight, it was necessary to make some provision for greater illumi- 
nation. I was somewhat pessimistic when I mounted a 1o00-watt bulb on the 
blind to reflect on the nest and birds. The experiment was a success and I was 
able to photograph a great deal more efficiently. , 

During a wind- and rain-storm the little nest with its precious cargo was 
blown hither and yon. The poor female bird was drenched by the torrents of 
rain which poured down on her. Often I feared lest the frail limb, burdened 
down by the nest, be broken. In a 3- to 4-foot arc the little structure was 
tossed and twisted by the gale. Through it all the bird hung grimly on, although 
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the wind would often blow her half out of the nest. Courage and faithfulness 
to stick by in such a storm was born only of true mother love. 

When the young were about a week old they showed a very remarkable 
change. They were very lively and uttered sharp ‘peeps’ when handled. The 
unsheathed feathers of the back were olive-green and those of the head and 
breast were yellow. Every day meant a decided change in the development of 
the plumage. When the female tried to brood the nestlings they would be so 
tightly packed in the nest that they pushed their heads out, gasping for breath. 

On the evening of June 18 I went out to the nest and found three of the 
young perched in the branches about the nest and the other two in it. On the 
following day one little fellow still remained but the others were scattered 
along the length of the lilac hedge. The next day, twelve days after the first 
young had hatched, the nest was empty. They remained in the immediate 
vicinity of our yard for nearly a week. Then, one day, I saw them for the last 
time. The Warblers had again brought up their brood successfully in our 
garden and doubtless were making their way to the Southland. 

It is now winter as I write this little history. The birds have left and the 
ground is covered with snow. I look out of my window and see the little nest 
swinging in the naked lilac bush. It makes me think of springtime, and I look 
forward to seeing my Summer Warblers return. 


THE ADULTS CONTINUED TO FEED THE YOUNG ALONG THE 150-FOOT LENGTH 
OF THE LILAC HEDGE UNTIL THE LITTLE BIRDS WERE STRONG FLYERS 


Bird-Notes from Bed 


By MARK F. EMERSON, Milford, N. H. 


Part III. SUMMER 


avoid some of the heat of the summer, I was very much worried about 

my birds. Since I had succeeded in luring these old friends of mine to 

me to help pass the time during my illness, they had provided so much welcome 
entertainment that I feared I would miss them badly if I should lose them. 
The new room was on the opposite side of the house and on the ground floor, 
so I wondered if the birds would find the shelf I put out on my window-sill there. 
I was greatly surprised and pleased by the promptness with which the 
Purple Finches discov- 
ered their new cafe- 
teria. The first one 
dropped down onto the 
shelf within a few hours 
after the first seeds had 
been put on it. It did 
not take the rest of the 
Finches long to follow 
him, and then the Gros- 
beaks came along, too. 
For some reason, the 
Robins and the Cat- 
birds never found their 
way around to my 
northern window-sill, 
but I soon made some c 
new friends to take 


Weve the doctor prescribed a change of location for me, in order to 


° se MRS. CHIPPY FEEDS A BABY THAT APPEARS BIGGER 
their plac es. THAN SHE IS 


My new room looked 
out onto a lovely flower-garden which attracted several kinds of birds 
within my sight which the food I offered could never have enticed to me. 
Not far from my window was a beautiful clump of tall blue delphiniums. 
This was the favorite feeding-ground of several Hummingbirds. I had never 
expected I would be able to watch these tiny sprites from my bed, but now 
it was possible. Many entranced hours I spent following, with a pair of 
binoculars, their hoverings and dartings among the flowers. 

Insect-eating birds, of course, scorned the seeds on my shelf, but the garden 
provided their proper food and thus brought them to me. Two little Flycatchers 
made the flower-beds their province and amused me greatly as they dashed about 
there after flying insects. 
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One kind of bird, on the other hand, deserted my shelf for the garden. 
When the bachelor’s buttons went to seed the Goldfinches decided they pre- 
ferred the fresh seeds of that flower to the stale ones of the sunflower which 
they found on the shelf. After the bachelor’s buttons were gone I used to see 
these beautiful little black and yellow birds bending down the stalks of the 
cosmos to get its matured blossoms. Thus they stayed with me all through 
the summer and fall though they no longer came to my window-sill. 


MRS. ORIOLE COMES FOR HER MORNING BATH 


Bluebirds had always been favorites of mine but they could net be attracted 
by any food I could secure. I was therefore delighted to discover, when | 
moved into my new quarters, that the bird-house in the pear tree beside the 
garden in which they had built their nest was in sight from my bed. Though 
their color was less brilliant than that of my Purple Finches and Grosbeaks, 
the blue of their backs seemed quite as lovely to me, and I had much oppor- 
tunity to enjoy it in their many comings and goings to and from the nesting- 
box. I also loved to hear their low, sweet warble as they discussed their domestic 
problems together. 

A bird-house also brought another pair of my old friends to me. A pair of 
Tree Swallows was occupying a house in a birch tree not far from my window, 
and, though I could not see the house, they often passed the window on their 
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A PAIR OF ROBINS TAKE A DIP 


way to it so I saw a great deal of them. I have always been thrilled by their 
flight. It seems to me that flight is to the Swallows what song is to many birds, 
their expression of joy. At least their wild cavortings against the blue sky 
seem to me to be motivated by nothing but pure joy. And since they are 
almost inarticulate in song, though I do very much enjoy their simple twittering 
and chortling, I wonder if they do not make of their flight a song of motion. 

But the feature of my new location which brought the most birds to me 
was the bird-bath outside on the lawn in full view of my bed. Such splashing 
and ducking as went on there! Iam sure no bunch of boys in the ‘old swimmin’- 
hole’ ever enjoyed themselves more thoroughly than the birds that disported 
themselves in my bird-bath. There were two or three of them ‘in’ most of the 
time, and often six to eight would be splashing about at once. 

The ground-birds seemed to appreciate the water most, perhaps because 
they became dusty from their close contact with the soil. The little Chipping 
Sparrows were the most constant and enthusiastic bathers. I could not identify 
the individuals but, from the number of Chippies that were there, I am sure 
each must have bathed many times a day. Again and again they would duck 
their heads and send the water flying with their wings. Often after they had 
left they would have to come back for ‘just one more duck.’ Later in the 
season when the babies were brought they took to the water with the great 
delight children usually do. With a whole family of six or seven of them 
splashing away at once, the bath was transformed into a veritable fountain. 

The Robins were the next most ardent and regular patrons. While they 
were in, all the birds lined up around the edge of the bath got a free shower 
without having to splash themselves. A pair of Golden Robins or Baltimore 
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Orioles used to come very often, too. Then the Bluebirds would come down 
and try the water with their feet, like a child, wading in and out several times 
before they got up their courage to ‘go in all over.’ And many others stopped 
at odd times for a refreshing drink or plunge. 

In order to get some pictures of the birds in the bath, I set up my camera 
on the lawn near it, with a long thread leading from the shutter in through the 
screened window to my bed. At first I was afraid the birds would be frightened 
by such a strange object, but I soon came to fear on the contrary that they 
would ruin it in their indifference, for they would splash water all over it and 
even use it as a perch. I had great fun waiting for the largest number of 
‘Chippies’ to come at once, or for an Oriole to get in a good pose before I 
pulled the thread. Then some member of my family would be induced to 
change the film and reset the shutter for another try. Much film was wasted 
but a few pleasing results were secured. 

In order to amuse myself at odd times when there were no birds in the bath 
to watch, I invented a little game. I would see how many different birds I 
could hear in a given time. It was surprising the number whose songs could 
be picked out when you concentrated on it. Sometimes I could distinguish one 
a minute for short periods. It was maddening though when I heard calls I 
could not recognize, for I could not follow them up to find out what they were, 
and of course they could not count in the game. 

And so between the garden, the bird-houses, the bird-bath, and my game, 
my little feathered comrades did a great deal to help me pass a summer in bed 
pleasantly. I did not know what I would do without them when the time 
came for them to go south, and I wondered what the fall would bring. 


(To be concluded) 


The Diary of a Flicker 


Recorded by DR. G. A. HINNEN, Cincinnati, Ohio 


S IS usual with Flickers, I was hatched from a white egg, evidently in a 
A cozy nest somewhere. But of my early life and home-surroundings I 
have absolutely no recollections. My earliest memory goes back to the 
soft, warm, cuddly hand of my first foster mother, Mrs. Nelson, who received 
me blind and naked from a group of very small children who were carrying 
me about the country, with absolutely no protection from heat or cold, for I 
had nary a feather. Evidently my arrival at the Nelson household created 
quite a bit of excitement, for books were rushed from the library and the 
telephone was overworked in consultation with other bird-lovers, as my foster 
mother endeavored to find out about a suitable diet for me. 
With deft and gentle hands she tried to imitate the long beak of my own 
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“IT LANDED ON GRANDMA’S SHOULDER” 


mother, and so a medicine dropper and pair of tweezers were resorted to, 
I was fed at frequent and regular intervals while snuggling in a warm, tender 
hand. Instead of a nice pair of soft downy wings to sleep under, I was covered 
with soft tissue paper and warm cloths. 

Shredded wheat softened in milk, mashed hard-boiled egg, and spinach 
constituted my first diet for some days. I gradually developed a beautiful 
plumage, and took great interest in waiting for my feeding-time and sleeping 
in somebody’s nice warm hand. 

But fate was still unkind to me, for my dear foster parents had to leave 
the city for far-away Wisconsin. My foster father had been very, very ill, 
and so my mother felt she could hardly take me along on a long auto trip and 
give me the needed attention at such frequent intervals as I needed. But 
what to do with me was a serious problem; I was about ten days old, and, of 
course, still unable to fly or care for myself. So I was transferred to a refuge 
home, where I found many other animals. We were greeted on our arrival by 
some terrible sounds, which I soon learned to recognize as the voices of various 
dogs. Evidently they like me, for when I occasionally get down on the floor, 
they come up and sniff at me with their cold noses and never attempt to hurt 
me. Then there is another voice, very loud and screechy, this belonging to 
a nasty Parrot. Since I can fly about freely, whenever I am on the floor the 
Parrot drops down upon me, and we have real fights until somebody comes 
to my rescue. 
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My new foster home is so different from my old one, for besides many 
animals there are many more people here, and each and every one seems to 
like me immensely and endeavor to cuddle and feed'me. I like to climb about 
on my new friends, using them as tree-trunks, drumming on their heads and 
ears with my long bill in true Woodpecker fashion, and using my long tongue 
to investigate every crevice and cranny about their faces and clothes. 

Being large enough and capable of sustained flight now, I have become 
rather curious about the world beyond the windows and screened porch, 
where I hear many birds singing and see some of my own relatives hopping 
about the lawn. After being fed egg, meat, cod-liver oil, and other tidbits, 
I get very restless and hammer on the window-pane. I am then carried outdoors 
or the window is opened, and away I whizz to the highest tree-top. Here I 
spend hour after hour, climbing about, flying from tree to tree, finding insects 
to my liking, dozing between acts, until I get very hungry. 

Then I scream lustily until somebody comes from the house, answering my 
calls with Chee, Chee, Chee. At first I would fly onto a low branch, or down 
low enough on the trunk, when a pair of loving hands would gently pick me up 
and carry me indoors, and my, what a good meal I would get. Now, however, 
I am a big bird, and do not require such care; so when my call has been answered 
and I see the person who came for me, I sweep down from the tree in a grand 
circle and alight on the head or shoulder of my friend. While walking to the 
house, I preen my feathers and get myself ship-shape for my meal, and the 
instant the door is opened I fly through the house to my perch on the kitchen 
table, where I am served my meals; then I doze a bit on somebody’s shoulder, 
resting against a nice warm cheek. 

Breakfast is always the best meal, for I share this with several members of 
the family, hopping about on the table, tasting and sampling everything there 
is, perching on an arm, from which point of vantage I can conveniently sip 
cocoa, which I relish greatly. By way of diversion I climb up on the shoulders 
and heads of my friends, hammering away as I go along. Some of my friends 
have funny shiny objects before their eyes, and I always like to examine these; 
I hammer away at them, and then, getting no response, use my long, flexible 
tongue and investigate what is back of the glasses. 

In looking over my diary I find some interesting notes. My first trip out- 
doors was on July 7, 1933. I remained out about an hour and a half, when I 
returned home, had a good meal, and remained at home the rest of the day. 
The same program on July 8. But on the oth I went out two times, remaining 
away for much longer intervals. My first red-letter day, or shall I say night, 
occurred on July 10, when I remained out all night. I had never left our own 
place, but felt very brave that evening, and flew far away, across the street, 
over trolley and telephone wires, and up into the woods. The family was 
terribly worried about me, and one of the girls followed me as far as she could, 
calling and calling me. But I was determined to assert my independence, and 
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would not answer. It was a terrible night of strange sounds and uncanny 
noises, and seemed, oh, so long. 

But long before breakfast on the next morning (July 11), I was back in my 
own yard calling for assistance. Grandma came out shortly thereafter, and I 
just fairly lunged at her in joy. It surely was a happy home-coming, for 
everybody just hugged and squeezed me. That day I flew in and out five times. 
July 12 was rather a quiet day; I had not fully recovered from my night 
experience. On July 13 I again refused to go home in the evening; I watched 
them hunting me from a high point of vantage, but refused to answer their 
calls. But Grandma looked very attractive next morning, and I landed right 
on her shoulder. Since then I have been out every night. 

On the morning of the 14th I felt I would like a bath and wondered how I 
could tell my friends about it; I had my usual drink of cool water from a cup 
at breakfast, and then fluttered my wings and pretended I wanted to jump 
into the cup! Grandma evidently understood, for she carried me out into the 
garden and placed me in a large bath built especially for birds. She held me a 
moment to be sure I was not afraid, and when she released me, what a bath 
I had. Then I flew into the cherry tree and preened my feathers, after which 
[ dropped down on the lawn where I was able to spread my wings and dry 
them thoroughly. 

One day the sky grew very dark; suddenly there was a flash of intensely 
bright light, followed by a terrible rumbling noise; this was followed shortly 
thereafter by enormous drops of water, seemingly right from the sky. I did 
not like it very much, so flew home, sounded my call, and was taken into 
shelter immediately. In a little while the storm passed away and I resumed 
my frolic outdoors. 

So my days pass in play and feeding. I find a good many insects in the 
trees and on the ground, and, when I grow tired of this, for it is rather tedious, 
I sound my note and fly to the screen, and in a very few moments somebody 
takes me indoors and entertains me royally. I particularly like grapes and 
raspberries as my dessert. 


Motes from Field and Dtudp 


Unusual Records for St. Johns, Mich. 


We think that the following birds are of 
unusual occurrence for the past month in 
this locality: Red-throated Loon (killed by 
striking a water-tower); flock of 21 Red- 
breasted Owl’s 
with fresh eggs on February 11; Pileated 
Woodpecker; Red-bellied Woodpecker (3 
times); Canada Jay (2 times); Pine Grosbeak 
KeirH Martin, St. Johns, 


Mergansers; Horned nest 


(several times). 
Mich. 
Edible Gulls 


Most people would rebel at the idea of 
eating a Sea Gull, for gastronomical if not 
esthetic reasons. Their constant muscular 
activity would seem to render the flesh 
rather tough and stringy, while their marine 
diet must give them a rank fishy taste, to 


say the least 


HOLDING A YOUNG GULL 
Photographed at Bonne Bay, Newfoundland 
by P. A. Morris 


Last summer, however, on a visit to the 
western coast of Newfoundland, I found them 
a common article of food, the Gulls being 
raised like so many chickens. They were the 
Black-backed Gulls which nest in large 
colonies on the cliffs, usually overlooking 
inland waterways, such as lagoons, bays, and 
fresh-water lakes, seldom on the open sea 
coast. 

When the fledgling Gulls are fully feathered 
out they are taken from their nest and fed 
on a mixture of cornmeal and warm water. 
As they grow older their wings are clipped 
and they are permitted to run with the ducks 
and chickens, eating table scraps, supple- 
mented by the cornmeal mush, until fall. 

The cultivated Gulls grow much larger and 
fatter than their wild brothers, and are quite 
tame. By Thanksgiving-time each family 
has several birds that weigh as much as 
average-sized chickens. Never having tasted 
any fish, they are said to be excellent eating 
——P. A. Morris, New Haven, Conn. 


Notes from Southern Maine 


Six Canada Geese were here all last 
summer. Three Egrets (yellow bills and 
black legs) were here from July 21 to mid- 
August, 1933.—GrAcE Dow ALFrorp, Ken- 
nebunkport, Maine. 


Notes from Goodhue County, Minnesota 


All the following observations were made 
on a farm in Featherstone Township, Good 
hue County. On May 29, 1932, I saw an 
Arctic and an American Three-toed Wood- 
pecker. Two Red-shouldered Hawks were 
observed on the same date. A Mourning 
Dove was noted on January 2, 1933. On 
May 21, 1933, I observed a Cerulean War- 
bler. A flock consisting of Bohemian Wax 
wings, Pine Grosbeaks, and a Mockingbird 
was seen on November 30, 1933. L. R. 
Featherstone, a resident of Featherstone 
Township, reports that Bohemian Waxwings 
and Pine Grosbeaks have been common for 
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two weeks previous to November 30, 1933. 
Several dead Grosbeaks were found. All 
these dates are positive and the birds were 
observed at close range. American Three- 
toed Woodpeckers are seen five or six times 
every year by either Mr. Featherstone or the 
author.—WILL1AM M. Cummincs, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


A Tern Sign 


Here is a photograph which should be of 
interest to all readers of Brrp-Lore. It was 
taken at High Island in Barnegat Bay, 
opposite the public dock at Brant Beach, N. 
J., in July, 1932, while I was there banding 
Terns. On arriving at the island I dropped 
my knapsack on the beach at the foot of the 
sign and began my banding operations. 
Later, I noticed several adult Terns were 
showing much interest in the strange object 
on the beach in front of one of their favorite 
roosts. I merely added my camera with a 
30-foot thread attached to the shutter and 
after a few minutes’ wait snapped the pic 
ture. —Grorce H. Beatty, Jr., Merion, Pa. 


A TERN SIGN 
Photographed by George H. Beatty, Jr. 


Early Nesting of the Mourning Dove 
at Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Abnormally warm weather brought a 
number of spring migrants into Ohio earlier 
than usual in 1932 and stimulated the nest 
building activities as early as January in the 
region of Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. On February 24, 1932, a pair of 
Mourning Doves were seen constructing a 
nest on a second-floor window-ledge of the 
Administration Building at Antioch. The 
first egg was laid by to A.m. on February 26, 
and the second egg was laid the following 
day, when the completed set of eggs was 
photographed. 

The Doves incubated the eggs until March 
7, when they were frightened from the nest 
by a well-meaning faculty member who 
placed a cup of cereal on the window-ledge 
in the belief that the Doves could not find 
enough food on the ground, which was partly 
covered with snow. Due to the desertion of 
the Doves or to the cold weather, which 
arrived on the night of March 6, the eggs 
were chilled and the contents were frozen, 
causing the shell of one to crack. 

Temperatures for the period of March s, 
6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 were as follows: Maximum, 
43°, 21°, 21°, 19°, 17°, 24°, Fahr.; minimum, 
rm", 10°» 7°» 80» 17, 12°5 Pal. 

On the morning of March 7 one of the 
Doves was sitting while the temperature 
was 7° Fahr., and the wind from the north- 
west was approximately 15 m.p.h. The 
Dove was crouched down as low as possible 
over the eggs; its head was held close to its 
breast. The abandoned eggs, which had 
been worked half-way down into the nest 
material, were removed on March 8 and pre- 
sented to the Zoélogy Department of the 
Ohio State Archeological and Historical 
Museum in Columbus, Ohio. There was a 
considerable contrast in the size of the two 
eggs. 

The writer also saw an English Sparrow 
carrying a blade of grass on January 28, 1932, 
and a news item dated January 26, in a 
Dayton (Ohio) paper records the building 
of a Robin’s nest in Xenia, 9 miles from 
Yellow Springs.——Lovuts B. Kater, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 
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Late Nesting-Dates for Doves 


On November to a student brought me an 
immature Mourning Dove. The bird was so 
young that it was almost too small to leave 
the nest. It had walked over a porch in 
search of food, showing so little fear of man 
that it was easily picked up, and it could fly 
well for one so young. 
Late in the afternoon I took the Dove 
home with me, fed and watered it, and placed 
it in my garage. The following morning I 
planned to turn it loose at my banding 
station, hoping that it would be able to 
secure enough food to enable it to live, but 
the next morning the bird was dead. It was, 
probably, too young to digest the food I 
gave it and had starved, due to the fact that 
the mother bird had been killed by a hunter. 

The open season on Doves is September 
15 in Illinois. I have often thought this date 
to be a little early, as my records show many 
birds are left to the 
are killed by hunters 


young starve when 
parent birds the 
Checking my diary for the seasons of 1932 
and 1933 I find some interesting information 
In 1932, while visiting on a farm about 50 
miles west of Quincy, I obtained two late 
dates on young Doves. On September 1 | 
found a nest containing 2 young birds that 
were not large enough to fly, and would not 
be for a week or more. A week later I 
observed 7 immature Doves that appeared 
to have been out of the nest only a few days 
Having had my curiosity aroused by what 
seemed to me to be unusually late nesting- 
dates, I determined to give careful attention 
to Dove-nesting during 1933. The following 
results are interesting: 

On August 28 I found a nest containing 
2 newly hatched Doves. I thought this date 
was very late, but a local ornithologi t 
reported he had found a nest within the city 
limits containing 2 eggs, being brooded, on 
September 15. I should like to know if these 
late dates compare with those of other 
observers in this latitude—H. L. Ansus, 


Quincy, Ills. 


Black-capped Chickadees around 
Washington, D. C. 


The Black-capped Chickadee is generally 
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considered a rare and irregular winter visitant 
in the Washington region, although the 
Carolina Chickadee is common. While this 
is true of the region as a whole, I have found 
that in the fall and spring of 1933, and in 
previous recent years, the Black-capped 
Chickadee frequently occurs in small mixed 
flocks with the Carolina Chickadee and 
Tufted Titmouse, and the three species roam 
around together among the wooded foothills 
west of the city and along the Potomac 
River, and in some of the less-settled suburbs 
occur in the trees lining the streets in the 
western outskirts of the city’s suburbs. 

Almost every time I noticed the Black- 
capped Chickadees, however, would be after 
a cold storm followed by a high northwest 
wind, usually in the fall and winter, but 
sometimes in the spring. As such storms are 
always worse in the higher altitudes, it is 
logical to assume that the birds, finding their 
natural food frozen hard in the mountains, 
had launched themselves into the blustering 
northwest wind and allowed themselves to 
be blown down into the foothills far enough 
southeast to find forage that was not frozen. 
Such being the case, birds found in the foot- 
hills west and north of Washington can be 
assumed to have come the 40 to 50 miles 
from the mountains of Maryland, or possibly 
the somewhat greater distance from southern 
Pennsylvania. 

In studying these birds when they occurred 
here, which has been about a dozen times 
since the beginning of 1933, mostly in the 
past fall, by using 6X field glasses I found 
that the Black-capped Chickadees are 
usually about 1% to 34 of an inch longer than 
the Carolina Chickadees. This would 
coincide with their measurements. The 
white edgings on the wing-coverts of the 
Black-cap were usually more or less notice- 
able. However, what interested me most 
was, last spring, when several times I would 
hear a Black-cap singing its high ringing 
te-derry, te-derry in the back yard while a 
Carolina Chickadee would be singing tswee- 
dee-tswee-dee in the front yard, or vice versa. 
Mr. Brewster mentions a similar experience 
with the two species in the mountains of 
North Carolina~—-RoBert A. MULLEN, 
Washington, D. C. 
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A Singing Chickadee 


Everybody familiar with the Black-capped 
Chickadee knows its merry Chick-a-dee-dee 
and less common Phe-bee notes, the latter 
sometimes designated as its song. There are 
in ornithological literature of recent years 
several ‘songs’ recorded. Forbush (‘Birds of 
Massachusetts and Other New England 
States,’ Vol. ITI, p. 368) cites a song heard 
by W. E. Cram: “rarely, ‘singing’ like a 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, ‘only fainter and 
shorter, with a little of the ring of the 
Canary’s song in it’.” Stoner (‘Roosevelt 
Wild Life Annals,’ Vol. 2, Nos. 3 and 4, 
p. 577) tells of some Chickadees feeding in 
hemlock trees, that “intermittently indulged 
in a low, squeaky, lisping song.” Again, he 
says, “Still another call is often heard; it is 
a lower series of notes of a warbling quality 
and has been ‘tickleweetletoo’. 
(After Saunders.) 

On March 21 and 28, 1933, a Chickadee 


written id 


in our yard repeatedly sang a song new to me 
(one which I have been unable to find in 
print), having several variations. The bird 
sat very erect, with bill pointed nearly 
vertical and throat swelling out and vibrat- 
ing with the liquid-clear, low, single-toned, 
penetrating notes: 


Iler—-hee—heet, 

Hee—hee—he eep, 

Hee—hee—hee-p p, 

Hee—hee hee-p phe-bee. 

The first and third songs were three- 


syllabled, the second and fourth, four. One 
phrasing was given as often as another, with 
frequent interpolations of the Phe-be call 
and merry Chickadees between.—Lewis O. 
SHELLEY, East Westmoreland, N. H. 


Chickadees and Snail Shells 


It is customary for me to collect perfect 
snail shells when on rambles afield, and as I 
often run across those lacking more or less 
of the shell, showing by the serrated edges 
that small pieces had been broken out and 
not gnawed away, I took to collecting these 
mysteriously broken ones. Left lying about 
outdoors, snail shells quickly disappeared. 
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And then, one day when afield, I saw a 
Black-capped Chickadee flying past me, 
carrying some circular object larger than the 
bird’s head and quite a load for the feathered 
mite. It dropped this booty when near me 
and, alighting, disappeared from sight in 
search of it in a hardhack clump. A dull 
hammering was then heard, as on a hard, 
resonant substance, which proved to be the 
snail shell [ had seen the bird carrying. The 
Chickadee became frightened at my curious, 
close intrusion and flew away, returning 
later; and by the following afternoon more 
than half of the shell had disappeared. The 
bird, or birds, had chosen to eat from the 
flat half of the shell on the opposite side 
from the natural opening, leaving the centra! 
coil untouched but the shell eaten up close 
to this tough piece. I have since learned 
that the snail shell is an epicurian delight to 
the Chickadee. What purpose is its consump- 
tion supposed to fill? Do Chickadees eat 
snail shells for the same reason fowls eat 
oyster shells and our small wild, seed-eating 
birds eat fine gravel, 7. e., for the grinding of 
food?—Lewis 0. SHELLEY, East Westmore- 
land, N. H. 


Notes on the Rock Wren 


It is now 56 years since Elliott Coues 
(‘Birds of the Colorado Valley,’ 1878, p. 162) 
predicted that the Rock Wren would, in the 
course of time, approach the state of semi- 
domestication to which the eastern House 
Wren has evolved. A perusal of all the avail- 
able western state lists of birds indicates 
that this condition is far from being realized. 
Most accounts still describe the bird as being 
found usually in rocky places during the 
breeding season, and two observers record it 
from brush in winter and on the mesas. Only 
one mentions that it is found in the neighbor- 
hood of gardens. 

Here on the outskirts of Tucson, Ariz., it 
has been present for the last two winters 
around my home. The area is of typical 
creosote-bush mesa, shading gradually into 
the mesquite and catclaw border of Rillito 
Creek close by. Some of the land is occupied 
by 1-acre, suburban farm and chicken-ranch 
tracts. 
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A single Wren seems to have occupied the 
territory during both winters, though several 
times two and three birds were seen. None 
was seen during the summer of 1933. Usually 
this individual accompanied the mixed flock 
of birds that frequented the district, Gambel’s 
Wrens, 
Palmer’s Thrashers, and House Finches. 


and Brewer’s Sparrows, Cactus 

Its curiosity was very pronounced and one 
could easily regard the bird as tame. Some- 
times I could approach to as close as 5 feet 
as it stood bobbing upon a wood-pile, fence- 
post, or chicken-house. Several times it 
came through the 


occasionally it would climb around on the 


open house-door, and 


It inspected everything in the 
chicken 


window-sill. 
vicinity 
houses, and wells 


houses, automobiles, 

Semi-domestication, however, such as that 
of the English Sparrow and eastern House 
Wren, seems still in the future. My belief is 
that in those instances where the bird has 
been reported as nesting about miners’ and 
squatters’ cabins it is only for the reason that 
these dwellings have been placed in the 
natural habitat of the bird. This species does 
not seek civilization but accepts a limited 
amount of it, as long as it does not destroy 
It is difficult 
to explain, however, why some individuals 


or interfere with nesting-sites. 


(perhaps migrants) choose different surround- 
ings for the winter, when only a mile distant 
are plenty of rocky situations, apparently 
A. H. ANDER- 


more suitable to the species 
SON, Tucson, Ariz 


That Wren Again! 


One evening last summer, early in June, 
we noticed a pair of Bluebirds in the garden 
They had not nested in our garden for two 
years and our boxes were closed to keep out 
English Sparrows. My husband immediately 
took the stoppers out and early the next 
morning the Bluebirds took possession of the 


box over the grape-arbor. We were delighted. 

All went well with them until the period 
of incubation was half over, when I noticed, 
one day, the Bluebirds were not in the garden 
and a Wren was. I watched and soon saw the 
Wren in the doorway of the box. I then went 
out and looked in the grass below the box 
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and found the three blue eggs, each with a 
hole in it. I recognized at once the destruc- 
tive work of the House Wren, as he had 
several times in previous years destroyed 
birds’ eggs in our garden; in fact, I had 
seen him do it. 

In a few days the Bluebirds came back 
and began to build in a box on a trellis at the 
back of the garden. This time all went well 
with them until they had fed baby birds four 
days, when again I noticed the Bluebirds 
were gone and the Wren was in possession of 
their box. I went down to the trellis. On 
the ground was the body of one baby Blue- 
bird—dead. The other one had been caught 
in the silver lace vine and was hanging by its 
neck—also dead. I brought the two bodies 
to the back porch, got my magnifying glass, 
and carefully examined them. The necks of 
both birds showed clearly the marks of the 
Wren’s sharp bill. He had killed them and 
thrown the bodies out of the doorway. 
Once, several years ago, he killed a baby 
Bluebird in the box but found the body too 
heavy to lift up to the doorway and left the 
dead bird on the floor of the box below the 
door. 

He is a very destructive little bird, an 
outlay among the other birds, feared by 
most of them, and he richly deserves the dis- 
favor in which he is held. 

Shakespeare says, “One may smile, and 
smile, and be a villain.’”” The House Wren 
can sing, and sing, and be a “Teufel.” I 
have heard him sing like an angel before he 
had cleaned the remains of the Bluebird’s 
eggs off his bill—-Mrs. ArtHur F. Garp- 
NER, Troy, N. Y. 


Bringing up a Robin 


On July 1 there was a heavy shower, ac 
companied by a strong wind which blew a 
Robin’s nest down from one of the tall trees 
in front of the house. In it were two little 
birds about three days old. One was thrown 
out of the nest and killed instantly; the other 
one came down in the nest, which landed 
right side up, leaving it badly stunned by the 
fall but apparently unhurt. 

We got the step-ladder and carefully tied 
the nest up in the tree from which it had 
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fallen, but the parents paid no attention to 
the baby bird, so we took the nest down and 
fed the little thing. From that time on we 
cared for it. It was terribly homely. Its eyes 
were closed, its neck was long, its mouth was 
very large and yellow, and there were no 
feathers where the feathers ought to grow. 

We fed him earthworms and he grew 
amazingly. The third day he opened his eyes, 
and about the same time he began to chirp; 
real feathers soon began to show. On the 
ninth day I made a record of the feedings. I 
fed him fifteen times at regular intervals, 
beginning at 6 o’clock and finishing at 8.30 
P.M., giving him, each time, seven portions of 
worm. It took 25 to 30 worms a day, big and 
little, to satisfy his appetite. About that time 
I added fruit to his bill-of-fare. He loved 
blackcaps, but did not care for red rasp- 
berries. He liked the little berries on the 
honeysuckle bush but would not eat currants. 

When I found that the nest was infested 
with lice, I threw it away and used a clean 
berry basket, padded with soft absorbent 
paper, placing the basket in the kitchen 
window next to the screen. Not until he be- 
gan to stand up in his box did we discover 
that one leg was badly hurt and quite useless. 

He was very well contented in the window 
as long as he saw me moving about, but as 
soon as I stood still he would leave his 
basket and come hopping over the floor to 
find me. I wore low shoes with one strap, and 
he would climb up on my instep, between the 
toe of the shoe and the strap, and there settle 
down for a nice rest, singing a low, cuddly 
song that suggested the contented purring of 
a kitten. For a week or ten days he often 
sang another song that suggested the singing 
of our domestic hen. The arrangement of the 
notes was the same, only the Robin’s voice 
was soft and beautiful while the hen’s is 
harsh and discordant. 

As soon as possible we put him out in the 
garden, fenced in and free from cats, hoping 
some one of the many Robins on the place 
would adopt and care for him, but none did, 
so he became a dear pet, very intelligent, and 
just as devoted to me as a dog or cat ever are 
to a master. If I opened the back door, he 
came quickly to the porch-rail calling to me; 
if I went into the garden, there was soon a 


rush of wings and ‘Bobby,’ as we called him, 
would alight on my head or shoulder or, if I 
happened to be bending over, on my back. 

When we were ready to go on our vacation, 
we asked a kind neighbor to come into our 
garden twice a day and dig Bobby some 
worms. We were gone nine days. As soon as 
we reached home, at 7 p.M., we both went to 
the back porch to see if our little Robin was 
on the rail where he was accustomed to sleep. 
He was not there. I went down through the 
garden calling softly, ‘Bobby, Bobby,’ but 
there was no reply. 

Later the neighbor who had fed him told us 
what had happened. The morning of the day 
before we came home, Bobby did not come 
for his worms. Again at night he did not 
come. Then a search was made. Under the 
grape-vine was found the body, the breast 
torn and bloody, shot by an air-rifle at close 
range. Bobby was undoubtedly waiting 
under the grape-arbor for his breakfast, and 
when the boy approached with his rifle, he 
just thought it was another kind human 
being to feed him, and so he faced the boy 
confidently and trustingly and received the 
cruel shot in his breast. 

That little lame Robin taught me many 
lovely things that I could not have learned in 
any other way. He taught me that our 
Robins have a high degree of intelligence, 
that they are perfectly capable of learning 
new things. He taught me that the fear of 
birds for the human being is not instinctive 
but is taught them by the parent birds. He 
taught me that our wild birds are capable 
of love, trust, and devotion. 

I taught him only one thing; that was to 
love and trust human beings, and that was his 
undoing.—Mrs. ARTHUR F. GARDNER, Troy, 
N.Y. 


Nesting of Myrtle Warbler 


The note of B. S. Bowdish in the Septem- 
ber-October issue of Brrp-LoreE regarding the 
nesting of the Myrtle Warbler reminds me of 
an experience I had with this bird while on a 
canoe-trip through the Adirondack lakes 
several years ago. My observation on this 
occasion tends to confirm the contention of 
Mr. Bowdish. 

We had just set up our tent on a small is- 
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land in Forked Lake. I drove my axe into the 
trunk of a small hemlock tree preparatory to 
going about another duty. Immediately 
there was a fluttering overhead, and three 
small nestlings came tumbling down to the 
ground. I recognized the parent birds at once 
as Myrtle Warblers. The nest was at the 
very top of the small hemlock, about 15 feet 
from the ground. It was very cleverly con- 
cealed, and would probably never have been 
observed except for the disturbance arising 
from the impact of the axe. 

In an effort to place the young birds beyond 
the reach of enemies on the ground, | 
searched hastily for something that would 
serve as a temporary refuge. Near the site of 
a former camp I found an old tin basin. 
After punching several holes in the bottom of 
this, to permit adequate drainage, I nailed 
it to the side of a tree about 8 feet from the 


ground. I placed some leaves and grass in the 
bottom and then introduced the fledglings 
individually to their new quarters. During 
these operations both parents had been much 
disturbed; but within a short time the normal 
feeding processes were resumed with ap- 
parent confidence——RANDOLPH ASHTON 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Albino Chipping Sparrows 


The young Chipping Sparrows shown in 
the accompanying photograph were hatched 
at Sharon Valley, in a nest placed in a climb- 
ing rose bush growing on a piazza. A fourth 
young bird, which flew when the picture was 
made, was, like both parents, normal in color. 
These three young were pure white with pink 
eyes and the claws and beak were light pink. 

GrorGe M. Marckres, Sharon, Conn. 


THREE ALBINO CHIPPING SPARROWS FROM ONE NEST 
Photographed by George M. Marckres, Sharon, Conn. 


Notes from Field and Study 


The Story of a Young Cedar Waxwing 


Last August we saw a flock of 6 Cedar 
Waxwings (young) in our garden, eating the 
red mountain-ash berries and bathing in the 
bird-bath. One morning as they were flying 
around one flew against the plant-room win- 
dow, and fell to the ground. Mabelle picked 
it up and brought it in. We thought it dead, 
but we forced water down its throat, and 
soon it revived. It looked around but didn’t 
seem afraid, and drank out of the little glass 
dish and ate some mountain-ash berries, 
rested awhile, then, much to our delight, got 
in the little glass dish and took a bath. We 
kept him about a half hour, then let him out; 
and he flew away with his mates. 
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The next morning the flock came again to 
the bird-bath. Daughter went out and they 
all flew away but one. She picked him up, 
brought him in, fed him, and gave him a 
drink. Then he took his bath in the little 
glass dish. 

This one visited with us for awhile. He 
came three or four times a day. Soon we 
didn’t have to go after him, but only stand in 
the back door and say, ‘Come on, Sweetie! 
It is time for breakfast and your bath!” He 
would fly to us, light on our hands, and go 
through the same performances. This con- 
tinued for three weeks; then the whole flock 
disappeared and Sweetie, too.—Mrs. ANGELA 
Harte TAVELL, Superior, Wisc. 


To a Bird of Paradise 


I wonder, do you really like your name 
Or would you have another? 

It seems to me that life would brighter be 
Did you not hold a claim 
To beauty so celestial. 


What art one must command to snatch a fly 
With graceful, haughty poses, 

Or from the earth clutch worms of rotund girth 
With no one to decry 
The labor so terrestrial. 


Your lot, I feel, is very sad, my friend, - 
For all your brilliant plumage, 
If such fineness you always must possess. 


Few liberties attend 


A name so consequential. 


—JosEPH THIBAULT, New York City 


THE SEASON 


Edited by J. T. NICHOLS 


CI. February 15 to April 15, 1934 


One’s first thought in scanning the present 
Season reports is likely to be—-What was the 
effect in the Northeast of severe winter 
conditions which held into March? 
A considerable ‘wave’ of Holbeell’s Grebes 
from New England to New Jersey seems to 
therewith. It 


over 


have been correlated was 
accompanied by heavy mortality in the 
Grebes, attributed in Massachusetts to ‘oil,’ 
on Long Island to ‘ice,’ on the New Jersey 


shore to ‘starvation.’ It is possible that there 
is normally a movement of the species at 
this time, merely concentrated and accen- 


tuated by existing weather conditions. 


Boston REGION. 
winter all along the Atlantic Coast does not 


The severity of the past 


appear to have retarded the arrival of the 
spring migrants and the early resident bird- 
population of the Boston Region. Previous 
to February 17 almost no Holbeell’s Grebes 
were reported hereabouts, but at about that 
time, and for an unexplained reason, this 
species suddenly appeared in large numbers 
both inland and along the coast. Both species 
of Loon, also scarce before that date, accom- 
panied the Grebes, although almost no 
reports of these birds have come from the 
interior. 

Great Blue Herons, Black-crowned Night 
Herons, and American Bitterns have been 
reported from scattered localities, and on 
April 11, at Gloucester, a Yellow-crowned 
Night Heron was identified (S. G. Emilio). 
Canada Geese and Brant are moving al- 
though their numbers are not nearly so great 
as usual, owing perhaps to the still serious 
eel-grass situation. At Newburyport, how- 
ever, upwards of 500 Geese have been feeding 
regularly in the marshes for several weeks, 
and on one day, April 1, at least 1000 were 
counted. 

The American Pintail, 
increasingly common in this region each 
year, has been relatively abundant about 
Newburyport and in other parts of Massa- 


which becomes 


chusetts, and 3 species of Teal have been 
reported from various places, an adult 
European Teal having been seen at Black 
Point Pond on Martha’s Vineyard on April 1 
(R. T. Peterson). Redheads have been seen 
on Cape Cod on March 30 (Miss K. Tousey), 
and at Boston, Ring-necked Ducks have been 
reported in the Connecticut River near 
Holyoke (S. A. Eliot, Jr.) and at Newbury- 
port, and a male Lesser Scaup Duck was 
observed at the latter place on March 4 (L. 
Griscom). About 1000 Old-squaws were 
noted at Monomoy on March 17, together 
with all 3 species of Scoter (M. Broun), and 
Hooded Mergansers have been seen at 
Sudbury on March 22 (R. F. Cheney), 
Agawam on March 25 (Eliot), Northampton 
on April 3 and 4 (Eliot), and Boxford on 
April 8. On February 22, at Carr’s Island 
in the Merrimac River, above Newburyport, 
the writer, with Messrs. Emilio and Griscom, 
had the good fortune to observe a Golden 
Eagle in nearly adult plumage. 

Virginia Rails were seen twice in February 
at the Austin Ornithological Research 
Station at South Wellfleet. Purple Sand- 
pipers have been reported feeding on shore 
rocks many times this past winter, an unusual 
occurrence for a species which ordinarily 
spends its time on low reefs at some distance 
from land. Piping Plover has appeared at 
about its normal time, Killdeer arrived long 
before the ground was generally free of snow 
and ice, and Snipe and Woodcock have both 
been reported giving their flight perform 
ances. 

White-winged Gulls have been present in 
unprecedented numbers, Kumlien’s Gulls 
were seen at Nahant on February 22 (Gris- 
com), Provincetown on March 16 (Broun), 
and Rockport on April 11 (Emilio), and a 
bird identified as a Thayer’s Gull was 
observed at the northern end of Plum Island 
on February 18 (Griscom). Ring-billed Gulls 
have been numerous recently; Laughing 
Gulls have been reported from Wood’s Hole 
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on April 8 (A. C. Bagg and Eliot), and from 
Falmouth on April 11 (Cheney); and Bona- 
parte’s Gulls, which were absent from Essex 
County all winter, contrary to their usual 
custom, have come in in small numbers. A 
single bird of this last-named species, how- 
ever, was seen over the Charles River at 
Cambridge about February 1o (H. E. 
Maynard). 

Razor-billed Auks, Murres, and Dovekies 
have suffered severely from dumped oil 
along the Cape beaches and in southern 
Massachusetts, and there has also been 
heavy mortality among Holbeell’s Grebes 
and Loons. One observer writes that “on 
March 25, at Nauset Beach, Cape Cod, 
within a mile, I found 16 Briinnich’s Murres, 
4 Holbeell’s Grebes, 2 Razor-billed Auks, 1 
Greater Scaup Duck, all dead from oil... . 
On March 29, within 100 yards on Peaked 
Hill Bar, were 4 Murres, 1 Greater Scaup, 1 
Common Loon, 1 Holbcell’s Grebe. On 
March 30, at another place on Nauset Beach, 
within a very short distance, were 2 Hol- 
beell’s Grebes, 2 Razor-billed Auks, 1 Murre, 
2 Dovekies, and 1 Puffin. All these birds 
were killed by oil.” Other correspondents 
confirm this deplorable situation. 

An adult Yellow-bellied Sapsucker was 
seen at Ware on April 1o (Mrs. G. W. Dun- 
ham), the earliest Tree Swallow report came 
from Harvard on March 18 (J. L. Peters), 
and the first Barn Swallows appeared at 
Lincoln and Harvard on April 15 (Peters). 
Prairie Horned Larks arrived as far north as 
Wells River, Vt., on March 8 (W. P. Smith), 
and Fish Crows are reported to have been 
seen or heard on three or four different 
occasions during the latter part of March at 
Longmeadow (Eliot). A Winter Wren was 
observed at North Adams on March 2g (G. 
B. Hendricks) and Mockingbirds have been 
seen in several different localities in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Migrant Shrikes were seen in Essex County 
on March 4 (Griscom) and April 8 (Emilio), 
Pine and Yellow Palm Warblers arrived 
about April 8, and Pipits, unusual hereabouts 
in spring, have been seen recently at Wayland 
(R. J. Eaton) and Middleton (Peters). 
Evening Grosbeaks are lingering in some 
numbers, Pine Grosbeaks have been seen as 
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recently as April 4 at Pittsfield (Hendricks), 
Redpolls and White-winged Crossbills ap- 
peared for the first time this season at Wells 
River, Vt., on March 4 and March 10 
respectively (Smith) and Red Crossbills, 
absent from Eastern Massachusetts all 
winter, were seen at Lynn on April 8 and 15 
(Emilio). Vesper Sparrows first appeared on 
March 30 at Pittsfield (Hendricks), Chipping 
Sparrows arrived on schedule, and a Field 
Sparrow was observed at Wayland on April 
15 (F. H. Allen). Lapland Longspurs have 
been unusually common since the latter part 
of February, and Snow Buntings have been 
seen in numbers as far inland as Pittsfield 
(Hendricks).—Joun Conkey, Boston, Mass. 

New York Recron.—Late February 
brought a culmination of winter with a 
heavy snowfall and severe cold on the 2oth, 
and unusually cold weather persisted until 
mid-March. The first edge of spring was 
very backward, and a silver maple at Garden 
City, L. I., which more often flowers in 
February, was not opening its first blossoms 
until March 30. The season advanced 
rapidly in early April, elms and red maples 
were soon in flower, and by the middle of the 
month things were not remarkably behind. 

The appearance of the earliest migrants 
varied locally. In some cases they were 
observed about on time; in others, were 
remarkably delayed as at Garden City 
where the writer did not observe his first 
Song Sparrow until March 14. Robins and 
Grackles were not present until after the 
15th; Cowbird noted on March 30; Doves, 
April 2 (D. G. Nichols); Flicker, April 4; 
Field Sparrow, April 8; Chipping Sparrow, 
April 13. 

Despite the severity of the weather, such 
half-hardy wintering birds as there were 
seem to have come through as well as usual. 
A Wilson’s Snipe was reported on February 
28 at Eastport, L. I. (LeR. Wilcox); a Mock- 
ingbird wintered at Riverhead, L. I. (R. 
Latham); Catbird and Hermit Thrush 
seemed to be wintering successfully at Miller 
Place, L. I., the end of February (G. P. 
Helme), as also a Towhee at the Alley Pond 
Bird Sanctuary, Flushing, L. I. (A. F. 
McBride); and Fox Sparrows wintered at the 
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Jones Beach State Bird Sanctuary, L. I. 
(W. Vogt); a Cowbird was observed on 
February 28 at Far Rockaway, L. I. (W. 
Sumnick). On the other hand, Latham 
writes from Orient, L. L., “A Carolina Wren 
which had been in our garden since October 
was killed by a neighbor’s cat the last of 
February after living through the coldest 
weather.” G. P. Helme writes from Miller 
Place of several rare northern species 
observed there in the 
February, but corroborative reports of such 
from elsewhere are almost entirely lacking. 
The Holbcell’s Grebe normally becomes 


severe weather of 


most numerous in February and March. 
Whether the influx would be from the north 
or the south at this date is not self-evident, 
and perhaps it is from both 
Evidently due to the amount of ice, causing 
them “to climb on land and freeze to death,”’ 
hundreds of dead and dying Holbeell’s 
Grebes and a few Horned Grebes were found 
on February 22 at Montauk, L. I. (L. A. 
Breslau); numbers of Holbeell’s Grebes are 
reported in February and March in streams 
and creeks a mile or so from Moriches Bay, 
L. L., about 15 or so every day the observer 
went out (Wilcox); 8 dead on March 18 at 
Long Beach, L. I. (Local Bird Club). There 
was some mortality among the Ducks but 
we have no data as to how considerable it 
may have been. A male Canvasback, col- 
lected at Quogue, L. I., on March 10, was 
extremely fat and had been eating soft-shell 
clams about % in. long (Wilcox). This 
winter, Black-backed Gulls are said to have 
outnumbered Herring Gulls at Far Rockaway 
(Sumnick). More than the usual reports of 
the rare Harlequin Duck and Purple Sand- 
piper on Long Island are presumably cor- 
related with the severity of the weather: a 
female Harlequin on February 22, at Mon- 
tauk, and a male at a different locality there 
on the 23d (Breslau), a female on February 
25 at Jones Beach (Vogt). Sedwitz reports 
for the Local Bird Club an interesting obser- 
vation on some 38 Bonaparte’s Gulls on April 
8 at Flushing Bay. ‘They acted in a manner 
I never saw before; first gathering into a 
compact flock they began to fly back and 
forth over the bay much like a school of fish, 
each bird in unison with its fellow; at one 
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time all began to glide on motionless wings 
for a few seconds then left off to beat again 
almost in perfect chorus; gradually the 
formation broke up and they again went to 
feeding.” 

Other items of interest include Black- 
crowned Night Heron, some 4 wintering 
birds increased to 20 on March 5, later to 
over 50, at Idlewild, Jamaica Bay, L. I. (J. 
Mayer); European Teal, 1 on April 3, Jones 
Beach (Vogt), 1 on April 15, Hempstead 
Reservoir, L. I. (Local Bird Club); Duck 
Hawk, 1 on March 7, Moriches Inlet, L. I. 
(Wilcox); King Rail, 1 picked up dead on 
the ice on March 6, Baxter Creek Inlet, the 
Bronx (P. P. Malley).—J. T. Nicnots, New 
York, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA Recion.—The abnormal 
winter weather conditions which this region 
experienced during the last Season continued 
until mid-March. Low temperatures and 
snow were the order of the day. From all 
points along the New Jersey coast reports of 
dying and starving water-fowl were received. 
Black Ducks, Gulls, and Grebes were found 
dead in numbers. On March 17, along 6 
miles of beach in the Barnegat region, 120 
dead birds, about one-fifth of which were 
Holbeell’s Grebes, were counted by Urner 
and others. One small meadow in 15 minutes 
yielded 5 Black Ducks and 1 dead Redhead. 
Ten Holbcell’s Grebes were found at various 
points on the New Jersey coast after the cold 
spell (Tatum). At Lititz, Pa., a Holbeell’s 
Grebe struck the side of a house and, though 
stunned, recovered sufficiently to be kept as 
a pet in a tub of water. According to late 
reports it was doing well on a diet of smelts 
(late February, Sharp). 

The Holbeell’s Grebe is not a common 
winter resident in this section, and all 
evidence seems to indicate a southern move- 
ment of these birds in February from frozen 
water areas farther north. Proceeding south- 
ward they encountered like conditions and 
died of starvation. 

Many water-birds, especially Gulls, in the 
neighborhood of Atlantic City were saved by 
the timely action of the hotels, quite a 
number of which had their garbage hauled 
to the meadows for the starving birds. 
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On March 2, by some freak of the ocean 
currents and tides, bushels of clams were 
washed up on the beach at points along the 
entire coast. Gulls hurried to the feast. On 
March 4, at Brigantine, N. J., the writer 
observed some 10,000 Gulls carrying clams 
aloft and dropping them on the beach. The 
air was alive with birds and the sand far 
back from the beach was littered with 
broken shells. Among the Gulls on the beach, 
a number of Brant were also clamming. 

Probably the most noteworthy winter 
record for the New Jersey coast was the 
observation at Manasquan of the Harlequin 
Duck on several different occasions during 
the last week of February (Eaton, Edwards, 
Urner, and others). 

Apparently, Whistling Swans were much 
less numerous at Perry Point, Md., than 
usual: March 10, bay and flats frozen over, 
9 (Cramer); April 1, water open, 500 (Tatum); 
April 15, 50 (Potter). Though somewhat out 
of the Philadelphia region, 21 Ring-necked 
Ducks and 1 European Widgeon are of 


interest (Bush River, Md., March 11, 
Cramer). 
Interesting nesting records reported: 


Delaware City, Del., March 26, Great 
Horned Owl flushed from nest; Bald Eagle 
observed about nest (Roland). Long-eared 
Owl, Bethayres, Pa., April 6, nest with 5 
eggs (Reimann). 

Other records of note: Brigantine, N. J., 
March 30, Brant, 2000; Iceland Gull, 1; 
Glaucous Gull, 1; Piping Plover, 19 (numer- 
ous observers). Springfield, Delaware 
County, Pa., March 25, Ring-necked Duck, 
flock (Debes). Delaware City, Del., April 8, 
Ring-necked Duck, 20; Migrant Shrike, 1. 
Brigantine, N. J., April 15, Red-backed 
Sandpiper with black feathers showing in 
spots on underparts (Potter). Haddonfield, 
N. J., Long-eared Owl, several wintered 
(Marshall). Mt. Holly, N. J., April 13, 
Evening Grosbeak, 30 (Quay). Brigantine, 
N. J., April 8, Brant, leaving and flying 
north, 3 flocks, 200 or more in each flock 
(Tatum). Beverly, N. J., February 22, Bald 
Eagle (Street). Colts Corner, Monmouth 
County, N. J., April 15, Black Vulture. 
Shark River, N. J., April 15, Iceland Gull, 1; 
Glaucous Gull, 1 (Urner). 
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In spite of the unfavorable weather con- 
ditions, early migrants arrived at the usual 
time. On February 22 the following were 
observed in the vicinity of Mt. Holly, N. J.: 
Mourning Dove, Bluebird, Purple Grackle, 
Cowbird—all birds expected at that time.— 
Juutan K. Porter, Collingswood, N. J. 


WasHINGTON (D. C.) Recron.—Little 
bird-activity was evident in the Washington 
Region during February, 1934, but some few 
species, like the Tufted Titmouse and 
Cardinal, were singing a little. This repressed 
activity was apparently due to the very cold 
weather of this month—the coldest here 
since 1920. There was, likewise, little move- 
ment of land-birds, even in March, although 
toward the last of this month there was more 
song from the resident birds. Such species 
as the Southern Robin, the Red-winged 
Blackbird, Fox Sparrow, and Purple Grackle 
were noted, and Robert Overing reported 
the Phoebe at Landover, Md., on March 14. 

On a trip from Washington to Mount 
Vernon, Va., on March 1o, the Slate-colored 
Junco and Tree Sparrow were noted com- 
monly, and one or two individuals of the 
Prairie Horned Lark were seen. The Ameri- 
can Pipit was noted several times along this 
route and apparently has been more common 
this winter than usual. 

From the standpoint of the water-birds 
this has been the most unsatisfactory winter 
for many years on the Potomac River. 
Although the American Herring Gull and the 
Ring-billed Gull were present in numbers, 
almost all the other birds, particularly the 
Ducks, were less numerous than for many 
years. During the latter part of February 
the Potomac River was entirely frozen over, 
remaining so for a considerable period. Not- 
withstanding this, a few American Coots 
remained in favorable places all winter. A 
few hundred other Ducks also stayed along 
the river between Washington and Mount 
Vernon, these chiefly Black Ducks, Ring- 
necked Ducks and Baldpates, with a few 
Lesser Scaups, Pin-tails, Mallards, and 
Canvasbacks, and an occasional Gadwall. 
It is interesting to note that the Ring-necked 
Duck, notwithstanding the severe weather, 
was actually more numerous than we have 
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known it to be for many years in this vicinity, 
and during February was, next to the Black 
Duck, the most Duck here. 
During March, practically 
entirely disappeared. 


numerous 
however, it 
The Baldpate also 
was more common along the Potomac River 
this year than usual, notwithstanding the 
cold weather. 
the river the Ducks congregated in a few 
places where open water remained, and in 


During the frozen period on 


some of these places they aided in keeping 
the water from freezing by their continual 
activity. At a few of such places the Biologi- 
cal Survey and other organizations fed the 
Ducks with corn in considerable quantities 
by opening bags of this grain on the ice, or 
spreading it on the bottom of shallow water. 
Undoubtedly, such feeding did much to pre- 
vent starvation in the Duck population that 
remained on the Potomac River during the 
present winter.—Harry C. OBERHOLSER, 
U.S. Biological Survey, Washington, D. C 
PENSACOLA (FLORIDA) ReEGION.—The 
subnormal temperatures of the preceding 
period persisted through March, but April 
Rainfall for the 
whole period has been slightly below normal. 
Drainage operations by the CWA and 


brought warm weather. 


other activities destroyed a number of road- 
side ponds, and upland shore-birds are scarce. 
The Solitary Sandpiper did not appear until 
April 6, and is rare. Lesser Yellow-legs 
arrived about on time (March 18) but are 
present in smaller numbers than usual. The 
Pectoral Sandpiper, often numerous for a 
few days, has not appeared at all. 

The northward movement of the Ducks 
was first noted on February 26, when a flock 
of about 1500 Lesser Scaups (more than had 
been seen during the whole winter up to that 
time) appeared on the Sound. From then 
until early April many more have been seen 
than have been noted for several years. 
Other species, rare in this region, were found 


for the first time in many years: a small 
flock of Pintails on February 25; 2 Baldpates 
and a single Ruddy Duck with the only 
flock of Ringnecks that I have ever seen here, 
on March 11; and a small flock of Shovellers 
on March 26. 
times, 


Hooded Mergansers, seen 


several remained later than ever 
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before recorded—March 25. Mallards, pres- 
ent until March 31, were also the latest 
ever known. 

A tremendous influx of small migrants on 
April 15 exceeded anything of the kind that 
I have ever seen. Trees of the city and in the 
coastwise woods fairly swarmed with them. 
Two species, Red-eyed and White-eyed 
Vireos, together outnumbered all others. 
Next in order of abundance came Indigo 
Bunting, Orchard Oriole, Summer Tanager, 
Wood Thrush, Black and White and Hooded 
Warblers, and Yellow-throated Vireo. Several 
each of Redstarts, Ovenbirds, and Scarlet 
Tanagers (all rare in this region) were seen. 
The real rarities of the day were a single 
Blue-winged Warbler, 2 Worm-eating War- 
blers, and a pair of Blue Grosbeaks. Orchard 
Orioles were particularly partial to the 
locust trees (Robinia) then in full bloom, and 
more than 40 were counted at once in two 
medium-sized trees. 

Arrivals earlier than ever before noted 
were: Rough-winged Swallow, March 11; 
and Upland Plover (rare), March 22. Other 
arrivals, averaging later than usual, include: 
Little Blue Heron, March 10; Parula War 
bler, March 11; Hooded Warbler, March 25; 
Wilson’s Plover, March 26; Chimney Swift 
(reported by C. Kingsbery) and Chuck-will’s- 
widow (D. Purdy), March 27; Green Heron, 
March 29; Kingbird, Crested Flycatcher, and 
Summer Tanager (the last two by Kings- 
bery), March 31; Ruby-throated Humming- 
bird, Prothonotary Warbler, and Black and 
White Warbler, April 1; Orchard Oriole, 
April 3 (A. F. Wicke, Jr.); Broad-winged 
Hawk, April 5 (W. P. Proctor); Semi- 
palmated Plover and Barn Swallow (both by 
McClanahan), April 6; Nighthawk, April 8; 
Kentucky Warbler (Wicke) and _ Indigo 
Bunting (Proctor), April 10; Wood Thrush 
(Wicke), April 11; and White Ibis, Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo, Wood Pewee, Ovenbird, 
Redstart, and Scarlet Tanager, April 14. 

Two Whip-poor-wills on March 29 and a 
Song Sparrow on April 1 (Wicke) were the 
latest loiterers of the species ever recorded 
Other departure dates of interest include: 
Horned Grebe, last seen on March 12; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, March 25; Robin, 
March 27 (Kingsbery); Phoebe and Vesper 
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Sparrow (Wicke), April 1; and Hermit 
Thrush and Blue-headed Vireo, April 8. 

Gannets, reported in the preceding period 
as unusual visitors, appeared again in small 
numbers on February 25. A single Oyster- 
catcher, seen on the same day, was only my 
fourth in 18 years, and the only one ever 
seen in winter. Louisiana Heron on February 
25 and American Egret on February 26 are 
unusual in winter. The Horned Grebes of 
March 12 showed unmistakable signs of molt 
in the general reddish suffusion of the neck. 

Two songs, new to my ears, were those of 
the Blue-winged and the Orange-crowned 
Warblers, both heard on April 15. 

Notes from Fairhope (on Mobile Bay), 
Ala., kindly furnished by Duncan McIntosh, 
show a remarkable conformity of dates with 
the Pensacola observations. Additional items 
of interest are: Painted Bunting (regular at 
Fairhope but seldom seen at Pensacola), 
April 13; and Blackburnian Warbler (rare), 
April 15.—Francis M. Weston, U. S. 
Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla 


OBERLIN (OHIO) ReEeGION.—The last of 
February was as cold as the first part, and 
March continued cold all the month, with 
rather disagreeable weather so far as people 
were concerned. April gradually became 
milder, with some very encouraging spring 
days. It was very interesting and rather 
surprising to compare temperatures and 
storms of March with those of a year ago. 
The season did get under way slowly, but 
the latter part has seemed to be catching up, 
and migration dates are not far from the 
average. 

For the immediate Youngstown group, 
McLaughlin sent in a very full and complete 
report. Merit Skaggs has sent in these 
reports for several years but has now moved 
to Cleveland. It is interesting that Whistling 
Swans are reported here in the eastern part 
of Ohio and also in the extreme west around 
Lake Erie, but none seem to be in between 
these limits. The dates, March 23 to April 
8, were about the same in both sections. Few 
water-birds were seen around Youngstown 
till the ice broke up March 24. The most 
important records were: Canada Goose, 
from March 23 to April 8; Wood Duck, 
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March 31, a very early date; the Pintails 
wintered and on March 24 3000 were noted; 
Osprey, April 7, 14, and 15; Woodcock, 
March 20 and nesting April 15; Bald Eagle 
at Milton March 23. Baker, at Salem, also 
reported the Swans for April 8 and Golden 
Plover on March 31. Marshall, at Leetonia, 
reported a Short-eared Owl on both April 1 
and 2 in a swampy pasture 

At Cuyahoga Falls, east of Akron, a new 
Bird Club was organized on April 2. Wher- 
ever Miss Alta Smith has gone, a Bird Club 
has soon been active. A Whistling Swan 
spent the winter there. A Bewick’s Wren 
was reported for April 8. One of the mem- 
bers, William R. Lodge, has established a 
bird sanctuary at Silver Lake. He has 
named this the Mary Ellsworth-Lodge Bird 
Sanctuary in honor of his wife. It is at the 
south end of Silver Lake and borders the 
Cuyahoga River for three-quarters of a mile. 
He reported Red-headed Woodpeckers stay- 
ing all this winter, and during the cold 
weather of February, 15 Cardinals were in 
a tree at his home at one time. 

Prior, of Newark, reports a white Crow 
taken by L. Ludwig, game-warden at Johns- 
town, on March 15. Two partial albino 
Robins are near Newark. Black Vultures 
were seen on April 1. One flock of 700 Coots 
was noted. 

Bruce, of Wooster, made a very accurate 
summary of the weather for the period. On 
March 1 the ice at Wooster was 13 inches 
thick, with a snow-covering from zero to 18 
inches thick, and it was nearly a month later 
before it broke up. The land-birds, which we 
expect in February, did not come till the 
4th to the 16th of March. The breaking of 
the ice of the 27th was followed by large 
numbers of Ducks on the 29th. Baldpates 
and Pintails were the most numerous that 
day. 

From Canton, Mrs. Danner writes of 
spending the winter at Miami, Fla., and 
was able to get out only on April 15 to note 
the birds here. That day she found 
White-throated Sparrows, Louisiana Water- 
Thrushes, and Ruby-crowned  Kinglets 
among other birds. She reports that an 
Osprey was seen eating a Robin that morning, 

Pratt reports for the Canton group in 
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general who are getting out a bird calendar. 
We can only comment on two of the records 
that seem almost impossible. They were 
Barn Swallow on March 24 and Nighthawk 
on March 31. Both were made by Howard 
Braun, a licensed bird-bander who the last 
season banded over 1500 birds. He spent a 
great deal of time in the field, and that was, 
perhaps, his advantage over the rest of us. 
Ball reports especially a regular wave of 
Flickers—none seen on April 5, few on the 
6th, but on the 7th they were everywhere. 
Sapsuckers were common on April s. 

Campbell, of Toledo, has several outstand- 
ing records: 2500 Whistling Swans at Bowles 
Harbor, Mich., on April 7; European Widgeon 
from Monroe County, Mich., on April 1; 
Glaucous Gull, a second-year bird, seen by 
Mr. and Mrs. Stearns on February 25 and 
by himself on the 27th; a Great Black- 
backed Gull seen on February 16 by John 
Stophlet, and on the 18th an immature one 
seen by himself. Dr. Lynds Jones, of Oberlin, 
was in the region on April 7 and confirms 
the report of the tremendous numbers of 
Whistling Swan. He reported that there 
may have been 10,000 of them; they simply 
could not be counted. Campbell reported 
20,000 Lesser Scaup Ducks, and from the 
Marblehead region, for April 8, I had noted 
that there might have been anywhere from 
20,000 to 50,000. They simply could not be 
counted. 

From Kellogg’s report from Bowling Green 
I can note only the record of the Golden 
Plover, 350 of them, on April 9; they were 
first seen on April 8. Campbell reported 
them also for April 6. At Marblehead I saw 
a flock of about 100 on April 8. 

Walkinshaw, Battle Creek, Mich., says: 
“Mrs. L. C. Nielsen has banded 16 Evening 
Grosbeaks and they are still using her feed- 
ing station and repeating at her banding 
station. I have observed them at her station 
and in two other places in Battle Creek, one 
just a block from my office when, on March 
7, 22 were observed.” He also reports Pine 
Siskin and Cedar Waxwing on March 11, 
Prairie Chicken on March 18, and booming 
on March 25 and April 8 and 15, and Sand- 
hill Crane on March 25 and April 8.— 
Rosert L. Barren, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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MINNESOTA ReEGION.—After a winter of 
comparatively little snow and no continued 
cold weather in the southern part of the state, 
but with deep snow and spells of intense cold 
in the extreme northern part, spring has been 
slow in coming, and at present the migration 
of birds and the starting of vegetation is 10 
to 14 days behind the average. The precipi- 
tation has been below normal over most of 
the state, especially in the southwestern and 
west-central portions, where unusual heavy 
sandstorms have been frequent. Except in 
the northeast angle, the drought of the last 
two years continues to increase. 

Correspondents from all parts of the state 
have reported the season late. Mr. Percy 
Narveson, at Spring Grove in Houston 
County, in the extreme southeastern corner 
of the state, states in a letter dated April 10: 
“The last half of March was very unsatis- 
factory for bird-migration and the usual 
waves of Robins and Blackbirds were not 
seen—only a few stragglers. The real migra- 
tion did not begin till the evening of March 
31. At that time Meadowlarks started com- 
ing in great numbers, and I saw more on that 
date and the next day than I have seen since. 
There was about 11 inches of snow on the 
ground, and so they gathered along the roads 
by the thousands. Two days later they had 
all passed and hardly a Lark could be seen. 
April 2 the first big wave of Robins and Black- 
birds arrived and they have been going by in 
big flocks ever since. A few flocks of Blue- 
birds have also been seen. The Killdeer be- 
came common on April 2.” 

The first Robin-wave—all males—reached 
Minneapolis on April 6, Madison about the 
same time, and Roseau (in the northwestern 
corner of the state) the middle of the month. 
The first female seen at Minneapolis was 
building a nest on April 19; the next day 
there were many females present. Meadow- 
larks reached Thief River Falls in the Red 
River Valley on April r. 

The first Bluebird was reported from 
Mankato on March 20; at St. Paul on March 
31; and, on April 8, Mrs. Wilson and Mrs. 
Peterson saw a very large flock at Lac-qui- 
Parle, in the west-central part of the state, 
that “filled all the woods with their songs.” 

Flickers were reported at Spring Grove on 
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April 5, at St. Paul on April 7, and at Monte- 
video on April 8. The woods were full of 
them at Minneapolis on April 18. 

Fox Sparrows were common at Spring 
Grove on April 4 and 5, and reached the 
Twin Cities on April 7. Hermit Thrushes 
were at Minneapolis on April 8. Martins 
arrived at St. Paul on April 8 and at Monte- 
video on April 16. Two Great Blue Herons 
were seen not far from Minneapolis on March 
28 by George Rysgaard. 

Mrs. Wilson reported the first record for 
the Cardinal at Montevideo on April 9, and 
Mrs. Peterson the return of the Burrowing 
Owl at Madison on April 7. 

Pasque flowers, willows, aspens, elms, and 
the hazel were in bloom at Minneapolis on 
April 16. 

The reference to the Ptarmigan in northern 
Minnesota, in the last report, as the ‘‘White- 
tailed” Ptarmigan was an unaccountable 
slip. It should, of course, have been the 
Willow Ptarmigan. The appearance of the 
Willow Ptarmigan across northern Minne- 
sota the past winter has been an occurrence 
without previous record. Mr. Fryklund has 
sent a definite record of considerably over 
100 birds seen in Roseau and Lake of the 
Woods counties; and through Mr. Surber 
of the Game and Fish Department we 
have reports of a number seen by wardens 
much farther east in the vicinity of Ely and 
Tower. 

Starling records are multiplying and are 
coming from all over the state. Mr. Narve- 
son, of Houston County, states that they 
passed the winter on almost every farm in 
that county. They have fed on apples left 
hanging on the trees, and have entered corn- 
cribs to feed on the corn. He also states that 
many have been found dead after every cold 
spell when the temperature fell to 10° to 20° 
below zero. This may serve to keep them in 
check for a time, until a hardier race is 
developed. It was so with the English Spar- 
row in the beginning. 

With the exception of Snow Buntings, 
Lapland Longspurs, and Redpolls, northern 
birds have not come south in any great 
numbers.—Tuos. S. RoBerts, Museum of 
Natural History, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Cuicaco Recion.—The arrival of the 
usual spring migrants has been later this 
year by about two weeks. The first wave of 
birds—Killdeer, Redwing, Robin, Grackle, 
Bluebird, and Song Sparrow (Mooney)— 
on March 16-17 was caught in a cold snap 
followed by snow on the 18th, and since then 
the weather has been cold. By April 1 
Mourning Doves, Brown Creepers, Pied- 
billed Grebes, Phoebes, and Fox Sparrows 
had been reported. 

During the past two weeks many Ducks, 
the Yellow-legs, Pectoral and Solitary Sand- 
pipers, Coot (Mrs. McMaster), Flicker, 
Kingfisher, Martin, Sapsucker, and Hermit 
Thrush have arrived. 

The Great Blue Herons returned to their 
rookery on March 31 and are now sitting on 
eggs. The Prairie Chickens are still in Mc- 
Henry County where many local ornithol- 
ogists have visited their dancing-grounds 
this spring. 

Among the rarer birds of the region which 
have been seen is a Glaucous Gull reported 
on March 14 by Al Franzen from the Chicago 
lake-front. One female Evening Grosbeak 
stayed at Belvidere (Mrs. McMaster) from 
February 20 to March 1g. A large flock of 
Lapland Longspurs was seen at Belvidere 
on March 25 by Mrs. McMaster. A Red- 
bellied Woodpecker was seen near Halfday 
on March 12 (Sanborn), and others have 
been reported from the same area during the 
winter. 

Many Canada Geese have been in the 
Lake Geneva region during the past three 
weeks, and Mrs. McMaster reports Snow 
Geese from Belvidere on March 25.—COo.iN 
CAMPBELL SANBORN, Chicago, IIls. 


St. Louis Recion.—The weather has been 
spotty, with a mixture of severe cold weather 
and periods of moderate to warm, frequent 
and heavy snows but not much rain. The 
warm days of early March may have been 
the cause of some earlier-than-usual arrivals. 
At Dresser Island, in the Mississippi River, 
on March 24 and 25, about forty observers, 
in groups headed by Dr. Roland Hetler, 
Miss L. R. Ernst, Stuart O’Byrne, Tom 
Kirksey, and Sterling Jones, noted 77 species 
of water- and inland birds. A 30- and a 4o- 
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power telescope, with a smaller one, were 
used, which brought into view birds on the 
far shore, revealing a Redwing trying to 
dispossess a Crow of its dangling snake; a 
flock of Mallards edging in and a Great Blue 
Heron flying too close to a private hunting 
preserve of some Marsh Hawks and driven 
away by a pair of them. Lesser Scaup Ducks 
were seen in large flocks, both on wing and 
on water; Northern Horned Larks were seen 
in fair numbers, while the Prairie Horned 
Larks were a common sight all along the 
15-mile drive between the island and St. 
Charles. Bald Eagles have been reported as 
wintering near this place for years, and an 
unusual sight was 4 of them, 2 at least being 
immature, circling low overhead, then soar- 
ing higher and higher on seemingly motion- 
less wing and finally drifting away over the 
cliffs across the river, during which time a 
flock of 300 or more Lesser Scaup Ducks were 
resting on the water close enough to be 
identified with the unaided eye. A lone Ring- 
billed Gull enjoying a fish-dinner on one 
sand-bar while a string of 10 Herring Gulls 
were sunning themselves on another sand- 
strip farther away, but showing no interest 
or desire to join in the feast, was another 
sight. Among the birds listed were the Com- 
mon Loon, Pied-billed Grebe, Canada Goose, 
Lesser Snow and White-fronted Goose, Black 
Duck, Gadwall, Pintail, Green and Blue- 
winged Teal, Shoveller, Redhead, Ring- 
necked Duck, Canvasback, American Golden- 
eye, American Golden Plover, Greater 
Yellow-legs, Pileated Woodpecker, Phcebes, 
Tree Swallow, a Purple Martin, Northern 
and Migrant Shrikes. William Jenner states 
that in many hours afield during the period 
he had not seen a single Harris’s, White- 
crowned, or White-throated Sparrow, al- 
though they were common at the same time 
last year. Scaup and Ring-necked Ducks 
were scarce, but the Shoveller plentiful; a 
Robin was on its nest on April 6 and a Mourn- 
ing Dove on April 13, but birds in general 
nest-construction. His 


were backward in 


list shows some unusually early arrivals, 
notably Barn Swallow, April 4; House Wren, 
March 27; Wood Thrush, April 9; Chipping 
Sparrow, February 16; Solitary Sandpiper, 
April 8—all ahead of schedule. Miss Ernst 
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saw American Golden Plover on March 25, 
and again on April 1 at Dresser Island. A 
Horned Grebe at Horseshoe Lake on Febru- 
ary 17, and the Semipalmated Plover on 
April 8, were 12 days ahead of Widman’s 
record, but other shore-birds were later and 
less numerous than usual. At Dresser 
Island, 16 White-fronted Geese were seen in 
flight on April 7, also Lesser Snow Geese and 
Blue Geese resting together as well as in 
flight. 

The outstanding find was 3 unknown 
brownish Ducks at Horseshoe Lake on 
March 12, later proved to be Ruddy Shel- 
drakes (Casarca ferruginea). Whether they 
are the progeny of escapes or have come 
across from the Eurasian Continent is a 
matter of conjecture. Upon inquiry, a 
fisherman reported seeing 3 during the same 
week, and on March 18 a flock of over 50 
arrived, breaking up into small groups. On 
the 22d a female was secured, and later a 
fine male, both now mounted for the St. 
Louis Public School Educational Museum. 
The feet and tail show no worn or damaged 
evidence of escaping from confinement, and 
they had never before been seen at the lake. 
The only other records are noted in Chap- 
man’s manual as seen in North Carolina and 
one in New Jersey. 

Roland Dede, of St. Louis, lists, with other 
birds, the Spotted Sandpiper, Chimney 
Swift, and Black and White Warbler on 
April 15. J. N. Sussex, of Kansas City, tells 
of the rare sight of the Swallow-tailed Kite 
on March 24 and again on March 31, and the 
Chimney Swift on March 1o—s days early 
there. R. L. Hobbs found Bluebirds, Juncos, 
Meadowlarks, Song and Field Sparrows in 
song on March 4. The St. Louis Bird Club 
has been doing missionary work by arranging 
bird-walks in the city parks and other places 
under competent grcup leaders.—STERLING 
Jones, Webster Groves, Mo. 


DENVER ReEGION.—One of ornithology’s 
great charms, when one is in the field, is the 
unexpected. Last week, while I watched a 
raft of Ducks south of the city, a young Bald 
Eagle soared into sight, flying overhead at a 
distance of not more than 100 yards. The 
bird was a startling sight and something of a 
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puzzle at first—a huge black bird with two 
large white areas on the inner quills of each 
wing and a white tail with a very narrow 
terminal black band. This exact plumage 
had never before come under my observation. 
This spring in Colorado is backward in 
many ways, including the coming of birds 
which seem to be holding off to fit the 
weather. Juncos are still here at this writing, 
mostly the Grey-headed, but there are also 
quite a number of Pink-sided, Shufeldt’s, 
and a few Slate-colored, which is a good 
showing of our various Juncos. Robins 
swarmed in the city for weeks, but at present 
(April 13) only the future summer residents 
are left. White-crowns have again come to my 
neighboring park, usually about daybreak. 
I am still unable to explain these wanderings. 
Many different Ducks are lingering in 
central Colorado up to the present writing. 
Some most certainly will stay to nest, such 
as Ruddies, Mallards, and Cinnamon Teal. 
Gadwalls, Redheads, Spoonbills, Green- 
winged Teal, and Baldpates—all have nested 
in this area in the past, and because these 
species were as late as April 8, one hopes 
that they will breed here this year. Some 
Golden-eyes were still clinging to suitable 
feeding locations, for three were noted south 
of Denver on April 8; it was not possible to 
identify these birds as to species (Barrow’s 
or American), though the chances were that 
they were of the former form. Mourning 
Doves returned to Denver at least as early 
as March 27; the Tree Sparrow was still here 
on March 11; Mountain Bluebirds were 
fairly common during the middle of March; 
and a considerable sprinkling of Evening 
Grosbeaks was in the city on February 19. 
A great pleasure came to the present 
reporter on March 11—the song of the 
Brown Creeper; it is rarely heard hereabouts. 
Mourning Doves came to the southern 
edge of the city earlier than to its parks, for 
Mrs. Enid Ortman reports the species at her 
home immediately south of Denver as early 
as March 12, nearly two weeks before it 
penetrated into the center of the city. It 
would be interesting to know if these birds 
wintered in Denver’s environs and merely 
moved into town as the season advanced. 
Mrs. Ortman’s home area has sheltered, 
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off and on all spring, numbers of Mountain 
Bluebirds which also have been somewhat 
common all about Denver. 

At this time several species are moving 
from the plains to higher altitudes. Since 
March 15, House Finches, Pink-sided Juncos, 
Horned Larks, Green-winged Teal, Mallards, 
and Red-winged Blackbirds have reached 
the ‘8s500-foot’ level about Georgetown, 
where Robert Randal is enthusiastically 
keeping in touch with his area’s bird-life. He 
recently saw a small flock of Pine Grosbeaks 
about his home at Georgetown, a promising 
place to look for this species in early spring 
in Colorado. 

Farther north along the eastern slope of 
the Rockies the birds have been, in species, 
much as in central Colorado, but probably 
not so numerous in individuals. At Midwest, 
Wyo., Drummond Aiken during the past 
eight weeks has noted what no one in 
Colorado reports—the presence of Grey- 
crowned Rosy Finches, Sage Hens, and 
Prairie Falcons, though the last are not at 
all rare in Colorado. Meadowlarks, Moun- 
tain Bluebirds, Red-winged Blackbirds, and 
Robins reached this part of Wyoming before 
or by March 26, which seems to indicate 
their following the edge of retreating winter 
as closely as they can, and yet find food. 

Thanks to my obliging co-workers in 
Fruita, Loveland, and Fort Morgan, I can, 
by their notes, see that their respective areas 
have had, during the past two months, bird- 
populations quite similar to that about 
Denver. But a few outstanding exceptions 
make the pictures more interesting than this 
comparison would suggest. Mrs. Anna 
Benson, of Fruita (on the west slope), has 
had many Gambel’s Sparrows and Gambel’s 
Quail about her home but few Robins and 
almost no Juncos. It is singular that she 
reports no White-crowned Sparrows with the 
Gambel’s Sparrows, while White-crowns 
have been about Denver all winter. However, 
the Say’s Phoebe has run true to form for the 
Benson Place, arriving there on April 9g. 

Mrs. John Weldon has been gratified, at 
her home at the mouth of the Big Thompson 
Canyon west of Loveland, by a visit from a 
Marsh Wren, which is still vocal at her 
latest report. This is the only report of this 
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Wren’s being in the state received this winter 
and early spring. Evening Grosbeaks 
visited the Weldon Ranch twice this season, 
on February 21 and March 20, which is 
added evidence that there was this season a 
goodly sized invasion of Colorado by this fine 
Grosbeak, an invasion spread over several 
weeks. Some Chestnut-backed Bluebirds 
appeared on the Big Thompson River on 
March 26; Tree Sparrows and White- 
crowned Sparrows were abundant and very 
vocal during the first week of April all over 
the Weldon area, and were still there when 
this report was being closed in the middle of 
April. Blue Herons came to the Big Thomp- 
son during the last week of March, and the 
dependable White-throated Swift was back 
in its old haunts at the mouth of the Thomp- 
son Canyon on April 1. Wilson’s Snipe are 
noisy these days and planning to nest in the 
Weldon marshes. Reports seem to show that 
this interesting shore-bird nests successfully 
each year about Mrs. Weldon’s home 
neighborhood. 

During the past eight weeks, Edward 
Hellstern’s territory about Fort Morgan 
seems to have had a bird-population more 
or less similar to that elsewhere on the plains, 
with the notable difference that it exhibited 
numerous flocks of Franklin’s Gulls; this 
handsome little Gull is a prized and welcome 
ally of the Fort Morgan ranchers, for it 
represses successfully each year recurring 


grasshopper swarms.—W. H. BERGTOLD, 
Denver, Colo. 
PorRTLAND (OREGON) REGION.—Mid- 


February found me on the coast of Tillamook 
County where spring conditions were well 
advanced. On February 18, a large mixed 
flock of Black Turnstones, Surf-birds, and 
Aleutian Sandpipers were feeding on the 
rocky, tide-swept shore-line near Cape 
Mears. At least 5 of the extremely rare 
Aleutians were identified. Surf and White 
winged Scoters were noted in abundance in 
the surf just outside the breakers, and 2 
Black Oystercatchers were seen on outlying 
rocks. On February 109, the first Rufous 


Hummingbirds of the season were noted at 
Netarts feeding on the flowers of the man- 
zanita bushes then in full bloom. Another 
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rather unusual species seen the same day was 
an adult male American Scoter feeding just 
off the rocky shore at Short Beach. 

The latter part of February and the first 
few days of March were spent in eastern 
Oregon. On February 26, a few Western 
Robins, Western Ruby-crowned Kinglets, 
and Gambel’s Sparrows were seen near 
Maupin, Wasco County, and on the 27th 
Dusky Horned Larks, House Finches, and 
Ravens were seen in large numbers in 
Sherman and Morrow counties. The Ameri- 
can Rough-legged Hawks were quite numer- 
ous over the same areas, and one nearly 
complete black specimen was seen. On 
February 28, crossing the Blue Mountains 
east of Pendleton, 2 Northern Shrikes were 
seen. On March 1, a clear warm day, Dusky 
Horned Larks were seen in pairs over much 
of eastern Wallowa County, and one flock 
of 100 or more Hepburn’s Rosy Finches was 
encountered near Midway. Mountain Song 
Sparrows were in full song along the Imnaha 
River, and a few each of Mountain Quail, 
Long-tailed Chickadees, Townsend’s Soli- 
taires, and Western Belted Kingfishers were 
seen along the road. 

Violet-green Swallows first appeared at 
my home in Portland on March 9g. 

I returned to the coast on March 13 and, 
near the mouth of the Columbia River, found 
the northward flight of Cackling Geese in 
full swing. Between 8.30 and 10.40 A.M., 23 
flocks of these Geese, ranging from about 25 
to 300 to the flock, were seen flying north- 
ward just offshore. Most of the birds were 
flying low over the ocean but an occasional 
band was several hundred feet high. One 
flock of 75 or more swerved inland over the 
sand-dunes, darting and swinging about 
much in the way of a flock of Sandpipers. 
Sanderlings were exceptionally abundant, 
and Red-backed Sandpipers were plentiful, 
while about 25 Black-bellied Plovers were 
also seen on the beaches. 

Violet-green Swallows were already com- 
mon at Tillamook, and about 1oo Black 
Brant were on Tillamook Bay on March 13. 
On the 14th, about 25 or 30 Black Turnstones 
and 2 Spotted Sandpipers were seen on the 
Lane County shore-line, and on the next day 
several Black Turnstones, 3 Black Oyster- 
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catchers, and 8 Pacific Harlequin Ducks 
were noted near Port Orford on the Curry 
County coast. 

On March 15, several Turkey Vultures 
were noted in Curry County, these being the 
first seen this spring. 

On March 16 and 17, the landscape of 
southern Curry County looked more like the 
average June than March. Nuttall’s Spar- 
rows, Oregon Vesper Sparrows, Lutescent 
Warblers, and Rufous Hummingbirds were 
much in evidence, while House Finches and 
Violet-green Swallows were common. 

The first week of April I spent on the low, 
sandy flats bordering the Columbia River in 
Morrow County. This is an exceptionally 
arid region of sage-brush, scattered junipers, 
and other desert shrubs and plants, and of 
high winds and desert storms. Birds fre- 
quenting this region are of few species but 
individuals are abundant. On April 3, I 
found Dusky Horned Larks and Sage Spar- 
rows had already hatched and young Horned 
Larks were on the wing. Numerous Ravens 
were seen and nests with newly hatched 
young were found. White-rumped Shrikes, 
Magpies, and Ferrugineous Rough-legged 
Hawks, and Western Meadowlarks make up 
the balance of the nesting birds of this area. 
A few passing migrants such as Sage 
Thrashers, Brewer’s Blackbirds and American 
Rough-legs were noted.—STanLEy G. JEWETT, 
Portland, Ore. 

San Francisco Bay ReGrion.—The mild 
winter was followed by a continuously mild 
spring, but rains have been light and infre 
quent; the last storm occurred February 18 
to 26 and was sufficient to insure a good 
growth, but hillsides are already turning 
brown again. Several items about the birds 
should have been included in the last report: 
Courtship of Golden Eagles on February 11 
and Anna’s Hummingbird building on 
February 13 (Pickwell); nest-building by 
California Thrasher, Plain Titmouse, and 
Vigor’s Wren on February 12 (Dyer); 
Allen’s Hummingbird in Golden Gate Park 
February 13 and 3 nests, 2 with eggs, 1 with 
young birds on March 6 (Werner). 

Dates of arrival of summer visitants: 
Lutescent Warbler at Leona Heights, March 
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5 (Kelly); Western House Wren, only record 
so far, at Belvidere, March 14 (Audubon 
Association); Western Warbling Vireo, 
March 15, and Golden Pileolated Warbler 
in Berkeley, March 18 (Miller); Western 
Flycatcher in Berkeley, March 23; Tolmie’s 
Warbler in Inverness, April 12; Black-headed 
Grosbeak in Santa Cruz Mountains, April 7, 
and in Berkeley, April 14, and Yellow 
Warbler in Saratoga, April 14 (Allen). 

Winter visitants still here on April 14; 
Cedar Waxwings, Gambel’s, Golden-crowned, 
and Fox Sparrows, Audubon’s and Town- 
send’s Warblers, and Hermit Thrush. 
Flocks of Pine Siskins were seen on April 6; 
Juncos (Sierra?), April 10; Varied Thrushes, 
April 5. Rarer winter visitants seen during 
the period were: California Woodpecker, on 
the Berkeley campus, February 24 and March 
10; Townsend’s Solitaire, 1 on February 24, 
2 on April 7, near stadium; Lewis’ Wood- 
pecker, in Berkeley Hills, March 11, and 
Band-tailed Pigeons, March 13 (Grinnell). 
The only migrant land-birds so far reported 
are Tree Swallows on March 2; Violet-green 
Swallows, March 11 (Audubon Association); 
Rufous Hummingbird, March 24 and April 
7 (Grinnell). 

Early nesting records: California Jay 
building on February 16, now feeding young; 
Bush-tits lining nest on March 9; Rufous- 
crowned Sparrows building on March 16; 
Tule Wrens and Western Yellow-throats 
building on April 6; young Anna’s Humming- 
birds independent on April 14. 

Wading birds, which can be seen to best 
advantage at the east end of San Mateo 
Bridge, have been present in large numbers 
during the whole period, especially Western 
Willets, Black-bellied Plover, Western, Least, 
and Red-backed Sandpipers. Marbled God- 
wits were scarce until March 24 (Kelly); 
Hudsonian Curlew seem to prefer the west 
end of the bridge, the ocean shore, or Tomales 
Bay, but are not concentrated in such large 
flocks. One Long-billed Curlew was identified 
on Tomales Bay on February 17 (Parmenter). 
Long-billed Dowitchers are occasionally 
seen, sometimes in flocks of several hundred, 
as on March 21 (Allen) and March 24 
(Kelly). Avocets and Yellow-legs have been 
numerous, and flocks of Semipalmated 
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Plover have numbered about 50 at times 
during March. Snowy Plover have been 
recorded at Bay Farm Island and San Mateo 
Bridge on March 24 (Kelly) and 25 at Bodega 
Bay on March 20 (Parmenter). The usual 
Surf-birds, Black and Ruddy Turnstones 
have been wintering on the Cliff House 
Rocks, and both Turnstones were seen at 
the bridge on March 24 (Kelly). One 
Wandering Tattler was seen on the rocks on 
February 22 (Parmenter). Perhaps the most 
striking record is that of 53 Least Terns at 
San Mateo Bridge on March 13 (Parmenter). 
A group of observers watched birds passing 
Pt. Reyes Lighthouse on April 12. Pacific 
Loons in loose flocks of 15 to 40 passed every 
few minutes during our stay from 9.30 to 
12 A.M. (total about 600), all flying very 
swiftly northward. Scoters, White-winged 
and Surf, lagged far behind and many stopped 
to rest and feed. One flock of 20 to 30 
Buffleheads rested off-shore. On the water 
in shore were many Pigeon Guillemots. 
Brant’s and Baird’s Cormorants were flying 
out to sea and returning to rocks or cliffs 
beneath us. Completely surrounded by the 
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surf was the great rock covered with Cali- 
fornia Murres, perhaps 800 of them, standing 
like Penguins or bowing and flapping their 
wings. An occasional Tufted Puffin flew 
past on its way to the cliff, and a Rock Wren 
perched on the hand-rail which protected 
our trail. Willow Goldfinches and Nuttall’s 
Sparrows were the common birds in the 
lupine on the upper slopes, and a little way 
inland a Raven was seen. 

Commander and Mrs. Parmenter found 
White Pelicans in largest numbers on Feb- 
ruary 17, American Egrets on March 13, and 
Canada Geese on February 21. Fifteen Ring- 
necked Ducks, seen frequently in Golden Gate 
Park, were last seen on March 26, and the 
last Bufflehead on March 19. Red-breasted 
Mergansers numbered 26 at Crystal Springs 
Lake on February 21. Golden Eagles were 
listed also, 1 on Russian River on March 20 
and 2 in the Santa Cruz Mountains on April 
6; also a Duck Hawk near Tomales Bay on 
April 10, when Black Brant on Tomales and 
Bodega still numbered about 3000.— 
AmELtA S. ALLEN, Berkeley, Calif. 


Book Mews and Kebiews 


Soncs OF WiLp Brirps. By ALBERT R. 
BRAND, Associate in Ornithology, Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, New York, 1934. 91 pages; 
6 half-tones; 2 phonographic discs. 


Ornithologists, generally, know that for 
several years past Mr. Albert R. Brand, 
while a student at Cornell University, has 
been attempting to record birds’ songs by 
the so-called ‘movie-tone’ method. Those 
who have attended recent meetings of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union are familiar 
with some of the results achieved. With 
this book we are given phonographic discs 
on which 35 of the birds’ songs so secured are 
recorded. 

The text of the book consists of a most 
interesting description of how the records 
were made, an admirable essay on “The How 
and Why of Bird-Song,’ instructions for the 
use of the book, and data on the habits and 
voice of the birds treated, designed further 
to assist in their identification. The whole 
makes a novel and important contribution to 
the technique and literature of ornithology. 
If the records do not always seem to do 
justice to the original, one must remember 
that this is a pioneer effort and recall the 
difficulties so graphically described by the 
author in his opening chapter. 

The book, very appropriately, is dedicated 
to Prof. Arthur A. Allen and other members 
of Cornell University, both faculty and 
students.—F. M. C. 


THE Brrps oF TrRopICcAL West AFRICA, 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THOSE OF 
THE GAMBIA, SIERRA LEONE, THE GOLD 
Coast, AND NIGERIA. By DAvip ARMITAGE 
BANNERMAN. The Crown Agents for the 
Colonies, 4 Millbank, Westminster, Lon- 
don, S. W. 1, 1933. 4to. Vol. III. xxxv+ 
487 pages; 12 plates; I map; 144 text 
figures. Price 22s. 6d. 


The third volume of Mr. Bannerman’s 
splendid series, which appeared late last year, 
completes all the nonpasserine families. This 
marks approximately the halfway point, 


since the species of Passeriformes are about 
as numerous as those in all the orders 
covered by the first three volumes. 

Like its predecessors, Volume III has an 
illustrated key to the families, sixteen in 
number, from the Owls to the Woodpeckers. 
Under each family heading there is a key to 
the species occurring in West Africa, and 
every species is carefully described. 

The paragraphs on distribution, voice, 
nesting—where known—and other behavior 
are extremely full. The author has aroused 
such enthusiasm amongst Europeans residing 
in the West African colonies that the number 
of bird-watchers is rapidly increasing there 
Many of these observers have provided 
excellent notes for publication in the present 
volume. For prospective field-glass students 
there are hints for identification of the living 
bird, an innovation in works on African 
birds which shows the progress made re- 
cently in that direction. 

Two families of special interest are the 
Bucerotide or Hornbills, celebrated for the 
seclusion of the female during the whole 
period of incubation and brooding, and the 
Indicatoride or Honey-Guides, which lay 
their eggs in the nests of Barbets and other 
birds, and which feed largely on bee-comb. 

The abundant illustrations include twelve 
beautiful colored plates, and all will aid 
efficiently in the rapid determination of 
species. At the close of the volume there is a 
useful orographic map of Sierra Leone. 

Mr. Bannerman again has won the hearty 
congratulations of his fellow-ornithologists 
for a truly great and illuminating work on 
African birds.—J. P. C. 


A Brier Stupy OF THE COURTSHIP OF THE 
EASTERN CARDINAL. By JESSE M. 
SHAVER and Mrs. Mary Barry ROBERTS. 
Journ. Tenn. Acad. Sci., Vol. VIII, No. 2, 


1933, PP. 116-123. 


The fact that the female sings, and there- 
fore has a voice in her marital affairs, makes 
the courtship of this species, as the authors 
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remark, of unusual interest. Their field-work 
extended over a period of about twenty-four 
months and included studies in nature and 
of a male in captivity. The latter, by its 
courtship of the junior author, supplied data 
of much value in helping to interpret the 
actions of wild birds. 

The authors’ discovery of a before un- 
recorded strongly marked pattern of court- 
ship behavior in this familiar species is not 
alone of biological significance but illustrates 
the result of prolonged intensive observation. 
They present the seasonal appearance of 
courtship manifestations as occurring in the 
following order: 

(a) The male follows the female to the 
feeding-shelf and frequently in flight from 
place to place. 

(6) The male allows the female to feed 
with him at the feeding-shelf and may place 
food in her mouth. 

(c) The singing of the female. 

(d) Elongation of the body and neck, 
erection of the crest to a very fine point, and 
a sidewise swaying of the body while singing, 
exhibited by both male and female. 

(e) Combats between males for a female 
giving the song and behavior of a female 
desiring coition. 

(f) Coition 

“The details of the various courtship 
stages,” the authors add, “are so many that 
they cannot be summarized further.” They 
are given in some detail in the body of the 
paper.—F. M. C. 


MIGRATORY Brirp PROTECTION IN NORTH 
America. By Joun C. Purvis. Special 
Publication of the American Committee 
for International Wild Life Protection. 
Vol. I, No. 4; 8vo. 38 pages [Mus. Comp 
Zoél., Cambridge, Mass.] 


This is a very human document. In spite 
of its title it does not, so far as we have 
observed, contain the name of a single bird, 
but it does contain the names of many men. 
Dr. Phillips has made an important contri- 
bution to the history of bird conservation 
and also a valuable object lesson to what 
may be termed political ornithology, which 
the man who says “We ought to have a law” 
will do well to read and consider. 


Bird - Lore 


Here is a bit of wisdom from the author’s 
‘Foreword’: “Agreements among nations in 
the field of conservation, whether based on 
economics or not, help to build up a more 
unified cultural background, to develop an 
esthetic response to nature which ought to 
be part of the common heritage of mankind.” 
—F. M. C. 


WaATER-AREAS—How TO CREATE AND MAIN- 
TAIN THEM. 21 pages; illus. 


WATERFOWL Foop PLANTs. 28 pages; illus. 
More Game-Birds in America, A Founda- 
tion, 500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


The first of these pamphlets fully achieves 
its announced objective of “describing practi- 
cal methods of building small dams of 
various types, earthen reservoirs, and of 
improving water supplies for water-fowl.” 
The second supplements the first with a 
large amount of information concerning 
aquatic and marsh plants that supply food 
for water-fowl. Both may be obtained free of 
charge from the More Game-Birds in 
America, A Foundation, at 500 Fifth Ave. 
New York City.—F. M. C. 


STANDARD FIELD CARD OF ALL BIRDS 
OccURRING ANNUALLY IN EASTERN NorTH 
AmerRIcA. Published by Henry H. 
Cox.ins, Jr., Chestnut Hill, Pa. 25 for $1, 
100 for $3. 

This useful pocket-sized check-list is 
issued in two editions, one containing the 
common, the other the technical names of 
our birds. The former gives a list of extinct 
species and indicates by symbols those that 
are becoming rare or approaching extinction, 
facts that cannot be too widely broadcast. 
—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Auk.—In the April number ‘The 
Mt. Sangay Labyrinth and Its Fauna’ by 
Robert T. Moore (with photographs of the 
landscape) describes the vicissitudes of 
ornithological exploration in the very difficult 
terrain at the base of this Ecuadorian vol- 
cano. Etta S. Wilson relates childhood 


memories of the abundance and destruction 
of the Passenger Pigeon in Michigan. W. FE. 


Book News and Reviews 


Ritter and S. E. Benson have investigated 
with unusual thoroughness and describe in 
detail the case of a Brown Towhee fighting 
its reflection in a window, and conclude that 
this and similar instances come under the 
head of ‘defense of territory.’ In “Thomas 
Anburey’s Observations on North American 
Birds,’ Friedmann quotes interesting items 
from one of the rarest and least known of the 
early books of travel in North America, 
published in 1789. Mousley details the nest- 
life of a brood of Northern Crested Fly- 
catchers (with photographs of bird at nest- 
hole). He gives some interesting and sug- 
gestive data on food brought to the young by 
male and female respectively. A new race of 
Bewick’s Wren from the western ‘panhandle’ 
of Oklahoma is named by Sutton in honor of 
Mrs. Margaret Morse Nice. 

An interesting paper by A. A. Allen dis- 
cussing sex-rhythm in the Ruffed Grouse and 
other birds (illustrated by photographs of 
captive Grouse, etc.), adds considerably to 
our knowledge of that species, and is also an 
important contribution to the philosophy of 
bird-behavior in general. It is based largely 
on observation and experiment with hand- 
reared captive Grouse, which he finds are not 
sex-conscious, that is do not discriminate 
between the sexes as such. Their normal 
‘courtship display’ is really an intimidation 
display wherewith a stronger dominates or 
drives off a weaker individual, irrespective of 
sex, and may be used by a stronger female to 
dominate a weaker male. A_ successful 
mating may follow as the climax of the 
intimidation display, but there is also an 
unlike, more truly mating display by males, 
and occasionally indulged in by a female that 
has not found a mate. The drumming, which 
apparently takes the place of territorial 
song in other birds, alone seems entirely 
characteristic of the male and to give him the 
necessary self-expression when solitary, that 
is when there are no other birds at hand for 
him to dominate. Dr. Allen finds that male 
as well as female Ruffed Grouse have only a 
short effective mating period, and explains 
the pattern of their behavior as adjusted to 
bring about mating between individuals in 
which this effective period synchronizes. He 
cites more or less casual observations on 
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several unlike species which lead him to con- 
clude that essentially these same principles 
and behavior pattern apply to birds in gen- 
eral. As to this the evidence presented is 
less conclusive. 

As usual, ‘General Notes’ contain a diver- 
sity of items of faunal interest. A pair of 
Black Ducks were observed repeatedly 
pushing their breasts up over thin ice, then 
shifting their centers of gravity forward and 
breaking through, thus breaking the ice for a 
progress of 12 to 15 feet, in the observer’s 
opinion deliberately so (F. H. Kennard). A 
curious habit of Gulls is recorded: a dozen or 
more of a flock of Herring Gulls standing in 
shallow water were moving their feet up and 
down as though marking time, producing a 
curious, rhythmical, splashing sound. On 
several other occasions the same thing was 
observed at the same place, and once Laugh- 
ing Gulls with the Herring Gulls, also in- 
dulging in the habit. The observer is inclined 
to think that the birds were attempting to 
stir up some edible creatures that were hiding 
in the mud at this particular spot (A. A. 
Saunders). “The prevailing wind in eastern 
Wyoming is southwest, but during the first 
half of May, 1933, it blew almost contin- 
uously from the east, southeast, or northeast. 
This acted on the migrating birds in a manner 
opposite to the ordinary and produced a 
constant push toward the west with the 
result that birds that normally migrate north 
through Kansas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas 
were pushed toward or into Colorado, 
Wyoming, and Montana” (Otto McCreary). 
It is because the locality lies close to the edge 
of the eastern migrants, but ordinarily out of 
their range, that this shift of route due to 
wind became apparent.—J. T. N. 


THE Witson BuLtetin for March opens 
with ‘Recollections of the Prairie Chicken 
and the Sharp-tailed Grouse in Northwestern 
Minnesota,’ by Charles Eugene Johnson, 
which contains details of local activities, 
seasonal movements, enemies, methods of 
hunting and other related topics. ‘Incuba- 
tion Period of the Killdeer,’ by Albert F. 
Ganier, records a third brood of four eggs 
which were incubated for 29% days before 
the last egg hatched. ‘Unilateral and Bi- 
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lateral Ovaries in Raptorial Birds,’ by F. L. 
Fitzpatrick, notes a vestigial right ovary 
discovered in an adult Eastern Red-tailed 
Hawk, and discusses other reports of similar 
discoveries. A letter to the game officials of 
the state of Connecticut, by Myron E 
Story, embodies an appeal for the greater 
reduction of the bag-limit for Black Ducks 
and the prohibition of the use of live decoys 
as measures immediately essential for the 
preservation of this species. Further addi 
tions to the ‘List of Birds Victimized by the 
Cowbird,’ by Herbert Friedmann, adds 29 
species to the list of hosts (total now 238) of 
the North American Cowbirds (all races). 
Additions are made to the lists of hosts for 
the various races of Cowbirds, and an anno- 
tated list supplies additions and corrections 
to the combined list. The paper is to be 
continued. “The Birds of Berlin and Hard- 
wood townships, Cass County, North Dakota,’ 
by Gale W. Monson, summarizes eight years’ 
3 square 


field observations in an area of 


giving migration dates, relative 


abundance, and occasional other notes. 


miles, 


An editorial goes to some length to criti- 
cize the fourth edition of the A. O. U. Check- 
List 
names for the species which are divided into 


for its failure to supply vernacular 


subspecies, these names to be used when the 
exact subspecific determination is in doubt. 
As pointed out in a letter on a later page of 
the Bulletin, certain species may on occasion 
be less easily distinguishable in the field than 
some subspecies, but we hope it is not pro- 
posed to manufacture group names for such 
Sight records are always open to 
question and, even when only a single form 


cases. 


has been previously found in the region, an 
accidental visitor may pass unrecognized. I 
doubt if many observers east of the Rockies 
would hesitate to write ‘Lincoln’s Sparrow’ 
because of the possibility that it might be a 
straggler of Forbush’s Sparrow, unknown 
from the East. Much of the difficulty lies, I 
believe, with the desire of some observers to 
have sight accorded full 
authenticity, and with others who are willing 
to accept such records at face value. Many 
of these records have very little doubt 


their records 


attached to them, but there are few or none 
which are absolutely unquestionable. If 
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observers wish to emphasize their doubts of 
identification, they are privileged to use 
interrogation marks, and a subspecific name 
with a query will show, probability as well as 
uncertainty which a specific vernacular name 
would not do. 

‘General Notes,’ as always, contain numer- 
ous items of interest from different observers. 
Reports of officers and committees of the 
Wilson Ornithological Club, and communica- 
tions from correspondents, close the number. 

J.T. Z. 


Book News 


It will be of interest to all workers in 
biology and to nature students everywhere 
to learn that the Council of the Biological 
Society of Washington just recently has re- 
issued all the various parts of its Proceedings 
formerly out of print, and can now supply a 
limited number of complete sets of its Pro- 
ceedings, Volumes 1 to 46, 1881 to 1933, 
inclusive, or can also supply whatever parts 
may be needed to complete partial sets now 
in the libraries of individuals or institutions. 
Among the items again available is the 
formerly very rare Volume 3, July 1, 1884, 
to February 6, 1886, now lacking from a 
considerable number of otherwise complete 
sets. This volume contains pages 35 to 105, 
inclusive, the well-known work by Dr. G. 
Brown Goode entitled ‘The Beginnings of 
Natural History in America,’ the continuous 
demand for which contributed to the speedy 
exhaustion of the original edition. Lists of 
desiderata or requests for information should 
be sent to the Society’s Corresponding 
Secretary, J. S. Wade, U. S. Bureau of 
Entomology, Washington, D. C. 


The D. Appleton-Century Company 
announce the printing in January, 1934, or 
within three months after publication, of a 
second edition of Dr. Chapman’s ‘Auto- 
biography of a Bird Lover.’ 


H. F. & G. Witherby (326 High Holborn, 
London, W. C. 1) have published a useful 
handbook on ‘Bird-Life in the Isle of Man’ 
by Col. H. W. Madoc. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Busb Is Worth Two in the Hand 


Under 


favorable conditions there are few minutes 


Tus 1s the season of bird-song. 


from dawn to dark when one may not hear 
the voice of a bird, and some species sing 
often or only at night. Song is known as the 
birds’ most attractive characteristic. Deprived 
of this rare gift, they would lose their great 
est charm. Songless, many world-renowned 
species would be essentially unknown. A 
songless Nightingale would be known only 
to ornithologists. A Skylark that soared 
silently would be unnoticed. It is a truism, 
therefore, to say that song has given to most 
birds their place in literature. The songless 
species make, as a rule, no appeal to the poet. 

It is natural, therefore, that both as a part 
of their history and as a means of their 
identification the bird biographer has spared 
no effort to describe the voice of his subject. 
Musical notation and syllabification failing, 
he has employed graphs, symbols, and other 
devices to express the inexpressible. Did any- 
one ever gain a true conception of the songs 
of the Nightingale and Hermit Thrush from 
a written description of them? 

But in this day of marvels it is to be 
expected that we should find some new 
methods for recording the songs of birds. So 
the song of a Nightingale is transmitted by 
radio across the Atlantic, and for a small 
price we may now buy phonographic discs 
recording the songs of numbers of our own 
birds. 

But are these the songs of birds? As you 
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sit before your ‘loud speaker’ in New York, 
and above the roar of the traffic and blatant 
tooting of motor horns hear the notes so 
clearly broadcast from England, are you 
listening to the bird that enraptured you 
when the hawthorne was gleaming white in 
the light of a May moon in Hampshire? 

Do these notes with their whirring back- 
ground form the song of the Hermit Thrush 
that inspired Burroughs to write one of the 
noblest passages in all his works? 

I care not how accurately or how perfectly 
the recording devices do their work, these 
mechanized transcriptions of birds’ songs can- 
not do full justice to the original. A bird’s 
song is an expression of its environment; an 
appeal to memories and associations. If it is 
to pass beyond our ears to our heart, both 
our surroundings and experience must play 
their part. 

It is related of the late Professor Faxon, 
of Cambridge, that when asked by an elderly 
lady where she could hear a Bluebird sing, 
he replied, “Madam, you can never hear a 
Bluebird sing.” 

I recall reading Henry van Dyke’s poem 
to the Song Sparrow (in my opinion one of 
the most successful attempts to place a bird’s 
song in verse) to an open-hearted young 
woman under perfect environmental con- 
ditions. As I finished the last line a Song 
Sparrow on the river bank beside us most 
appropriately uttered his Sweet, sweet, sweet, 
very merry cheer. “Why,” I said enthusiasti- 
cally, “there’s the bird now.’’ “What, that 
squeaky little thing!” the would-be bird 
student replied. 

If for lack of appreciation and association 
this description could be applied to the bird’s 
song in nature, will it not with equal unjust- 
ness be given to many of the results of these 
new methods of transcribing birds’ songs? 
Let us, therefore, accept them with due con- 
sideration of the conditions under which 
they were made and are heard, not as ade- 
quate representations of the original any 
more than we consider a bird’s skin as a sub- 
stitute for the living bird. And let us be 
thankful to those whose skill, patience, and 
persistence has brought within reach of those 
who cannot go to nature a new source of 
information concerning the songs of birds. 
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Edited by A. A. ALLEN, Ph.D. 
Address all communications relative to the work of this 
department to the Editor, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE VIRGINIA RAIL AND THE SORA 


With Photographs by A. A. ALLEN, Ph.D. 


Waste land, my home is called; imagine it!—the marshes, where Mother 
Nature with lavish hand has crowded more life to the square inch than any- 
where else on the earth. Plants, insects, birds, amphibians, and fish crowd 
together to utilize the richness of the soil, the water, and the sunlight. No 
garden was ever more luxuriant nor produced a larger crop than these cat- 
tail marshes where we make our homes. 

Waste lands they may seem to those who have not yet learned to utilize 
them to their advantage, but to us they are Gardens of Eden and we hope no 
one may ever be able to despoil them with mercenary hands. Drained, they 
may be worse than useless; in their natural state, they teem with interesting 
life that vanishes forever with the disappearance of the water. 


a 
Enlarged from motion picture film by Paul Kellogg 
HANDS OFF THESE EGGS!—A VIRGINIA RAIL OBJECTS TO A VISITOR 
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I am a Virginia Rail and the cat-tail marsh is my home. Cautiously I wend 
my way through the rushes, my long toes distributing my weight so that I 
can run over the soft mud or the floating water-plants. With my long, red- 
edged bill I probe the debris or turn over floating leaves in my search for scuds 
and beetles and tadpoles. My body is compressed like a flea’s, so that I have 
little trouble in slipping through even the densest vegetation and seldom do 
I fly, unless I am cornered, even when hard pressed by man or dog. If neces- 


WE BEND THE TIPS OF THE SEDGES TO CONCEAL OUR EGGS 
THE NEST OF A VIRGINIA RAIL 


sary, I swim across open stretches of water, jerking along like a miniature 
Gallinule, or I can dive and swim under water with half-flexed wings, though 
I do not often resort to either swimming or diving because I can rely for safety 
on the thick, concealing vegetation. Indeed, few people see me, even those 
who frequent the marshes, but there are many who know my mysterious voice. 

About the first week in April we arrive from the South at the marshes in 
northern United States or southern Canada where we will spend the summer. 
Some of us remain as far south as New Jersey on the Atlantic Coast and South- 
ern California on the Pacific; but most of us journey farther northward, even 
as far as Nova Scotia, Ontario, and British Columbia. For the winter we 
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retire to the Gulf States, Mexico, and Guatemala, though occasionally one of 
our number dares try to winter about spring-holes as far north as British 
Columbia or even southern New England. But, naturally, most of the marshes 
are closed to our kind by ice and snow. 

Perhaps the first intimation you may have of our return to your favorite 
marsh will be our call of Ticket—ticket—ticket from some tangle of dead cat- 
tails or sedges which escaped the fires of fall and winter, to give us pro- 
tection when we arrive in spring. 7icket—ticket—tickel we call, as though you 


SITTING PRETTY.—VIRGINIA RAIL INCUBATING 


must pay admission to our territory, but the ticket-seller is not much in 
evidence. Indeed, when you wade to the clump which conceals us, it is as 
likely as not that you will be greeted from one still farther away and the voice 
may remain a mystery to you, as it has to many others. 

If you wish to get really acquainted with us, however, try again about the 
middle or last of May when the new green cat-tails are perhaps 18 inches 
high and the sedges are just beginning to appear above the water. Then you 
may not hear our ficket call but you will be greeted by a series of peeps or kiks 
or grunting notes that might suggest to you the presence of a tiny pig some- 
where in your vicinity, though once again you are not likely to get more than 


of 
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a glimpse of the owner of the voice. Really the best way to get acquainted is 
to find one of our nests and to stand by quietly and await our return. If you 
conceal yourself in a blind, you will see more, though if you remain motion- 
less in the open we will pay but little attention to you. 

We try to make our nests inconspicuous, so we reach upward to the tips of 
the rushes over our nests and bend them down so as to form a roof and thus 
conceal our rather conspicuous eggs. This does hide our eggs from Crows 
flying overhead, but one who is really searching for Rails’ nests can spot these 
roofs even farther than he can see the buffy white eggs with their chestnut 
speckles. Anyway, we feel more secure with a roof over our heads, and if 
anything disturbs it during our absence we always re-arrange it immediately 
after returning. 

We take turns sitting on the eggs though we look so much alike that you 
might not notice that we had changed places if you did not actually catch us 
at it. When you see us side by side you may perceive that we males are somewhat 
larger and somewhat brighter than our mates, but the difference is so slight 
that when only one of us appears you may not be able to recognize which is 
which. In this respect, amongst others, we are quite different from the Sora 
Rails, for the male Soras have much more black on their faces and throats than 
the females. You should have no difficulty in distinguishing the Soras from us 
Virginias because their bills are much shorter and are bright yellow, their 
breasts are gray instead of reddish brown, and their backs are much more 
olivaceous. In habits and choice of home-site, however, we are much alike. 

At first thought you might think that we Rails, and all marsh-birds for 
that matter, should be found rather evenly scattered over the marsh, feeding 
and nesting anywhere within its bounds. When you come to study marsh-life 
carefully, however, you will find that there is quite a regular sequence or 
succession in the plant-life from the bulrushes and water-lilies of the open 
water to the grasses of the dry land, passing through a zone of cat-tails and 
then a zone of sedges. And, in the nesting of marsh-birds you will find a similar 
zonal arrangement, the Grebes and Black Terns preferring the open-water 
zone, the Least Bitterns and the Florida Gallinules preferring the cat-tails. 
We Rails and the Long-billed Marsh Wrens prefer the border-line between the 
cat-tails and sedges, while the Swamp Sparrows and Short-billed Marsh Wrens 
prefer the pure sedge zone. The Wilson’s Snipe and the Maryland Yellow- 
throat are limited to the grassland association with its tussocks. The Soras 
are, perhaps, a little more partial to the sedges, and we Virginias to the cat- 
tails, but we both nest more or less indiscriminately in the two habitats. 

In feeding, we may wander all over the marsh, and even up on dry land. 
In choice of food, the Soras, as you might guess from their heavier and shorter 
bills, eat more seeds than do we Virginias, and we eat more insects, worms, 
and crustaceans. Perhaps it is for this reason that gunners consider the Soras 
the better game-birds in the fall when they have become fat from feeding on 
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wild rice. I suppose we can’t blame people for wanting to kill and eat us any 
more than you blame us for catching and eating tadpoles and shrimps. But, 
as sport, and as a test of skill with a shotgun, we certainly cannot be classed 
with the zigzagging Snipe or the swift-winged Ducks. Our flight is so weak that 
one might just as well shoot butterflies to test his skill. 

In spite of our short wings, however, we do make long flights on our migra- 
tions, the Soras often crossing the Caribbean Sea to South America, and at 
least once one of us crossed the Atlantic Ocean to England. Our migrations 
are performed only at night because you can hardly expect birds like us, so 
accustomed to the dense shelter of the marshes, to get up in bright daylight 
and fly overland to the next marsh. And besides, we like to spend our daylight 
hours feeding. We could not possibly feed on the wing while migrating, and suit- 
able Rail marshes are few and far between. So it is much simpler to feed until 
dark and then, if the wind is favorable, climb into the air and wing our way under 
the cover of darkness to the next marsh 200 to 300 miles along our route. 

I say we prefer the day for feeding, but that does not mean that, except 
when we are migrating, we spend the whole night sleeping. If you think so, 
you should visit one of our marshes the last of May or early in June. If we 
are asleep then we must spend a good deal of the time ‘talking in our sleep,’ 
for long after midnight you will hear the Soras ‘whinnying’ and us Virginias 
calling for ‘tickets,’ while the Gallinules and Marsh Wrens add to the general 


THE MALE SORA TAKES HIS TURN ON THE EGGS 
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din of frogs and toads until, even if one wanted to sleep, it would be nearly 
impossible. It does not seem to bother the Red-wings, however, for not a 
word is heard from them from darkness until dawn. 

As I told you, both of us Virginia Rails take turns on the eggs. Well, the 
Soras do also, but they are in such a hurry to hatch out their youngsters that 
they start incubating as soon as they have laid 2 or 3 eggs, while we Virginias 
usually wait until we have laid 8 to 10 or nearly our complete number. The 
result is that our youngsters all hatch out about the same time, while the 
Soras are hatching for a week. The first ones to hatch, of course, need food 
before the last ones are out of the egg, so, ordinarily, the female takes charge 
of the youngsters while the male hatches out the rest of the family. 


MY COAL-BLACK BABY.—VIRGINIA RAIL NEWLY HATCHED 


Sometimes we lay eggs in each other’s nests, so that instead of having eight 
to ten eggs to hatch we have eighteen to twenty; but even then we are often 
successful in getting them all out of the shell. 

It is one thing to hatch them but quite another to raise them successfully. 
Once in a while our nests get broken up by muskrats or more often by ordinary 
rats which have invaded the marshes of recent years. Occasionally also a 
saucy Marsh Wren sneaks in when we are away and punches holes in our eggs. 
Indeed, we sometimes are forced to build several nests and lay several sets of 
eggs before we finally hatch any. Our real troubles come, however, after our 
eggs are hatched, for then everything seems to be after our cute little young- 
sters.. They can swim from the start, but it is easier for them to find food along 
the edge of the marsh than out in the wetter portions, so we usually move to 
the edges. Here are rats and cats and weasels and Crows and Marsh Hawks, 
while out in the open water are water-snakes and pickerel and even big frogs, 
all of which seem to enjoy snapping up our children. 
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At the time of hatching, both Virginias and Soras are covered with fluffy 
coal-black down. The only color on a young Virginia is its pinkish bill crossed 
by a black stripe, but the young Sora has a funny little tuft of orange whiskers 
on his chin and a little ball or cere of brightest red, like a small honeysuckle 
berry, on the base of his bill. 

We may start with a dozen youngsters, but in spite of all we can do their 
number keeps decreasing until we have only three or four left. When they 
are small we often save them from danger by picking up the stragglers in our 
bills and rushing them to safety, and many a time I have warded off a rat or a 
weasel by fluffing out all my feathers, arching my wings, and darting at him 
with my long bill, sometimes grabbing my youngster almost out of his mouth. 


ORANGE WHISKERS AND SCARLET CERES DECORATE 
THE DOWNY YOUNG SORAS 


As our youngsters grow up and increase in size, new juvenal feathers come 
in but they are nearly as black as the natal down. Thus they remain until 
they are over half-grown, when the new winter feathers, which are much like 
ours, gradually replace the black ones so that by August they resemble us 
quite closely except that their heads are much blacker. By October, when 
the time comes to migrate, they are practically like us except perhaps a little 
duller. Young Soras, however, are much yellower than their parents, especially 
on the breast, and they have no black on their faces. Indeed, some people 
confuse them with the smaller Yellow Rails, though, of course, they never 
have the white wing-patch which is so distinctive of the latter. Yellow Rails, 
however, are very uncommon, especially in eastern United States, and are so 
secretive that they are seldom seen. 

Of course, there are other species of Rails as well, and you must not think 
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WE RAILS OFTEN CARRY OUR YOUNG TO SAFETY IN OUR BILLS 


that we Virginias and Soras and Yellows are the only ones you might see. 
Indeed, our Rail family, including the Gallinules and Coots, numbers about 
225 species, and we are found throughout the greater part of the world. In 
North America there are 18 different kinds, of which 1o are definite species. 
In the salt marshes along our Atlantic and Gulf coasts are the Clapper Rails 
of several varieties, and on the West Coast the California Clapper Rails, all 
larger and grayer than we Virginias. In the fresh-water marshes of the interior 
are found the King Rails, similar in size to the Clapper Rails but colored like 
us Virginias. Then, there is the little Black Rail of eastern United States, so 
rare and so shy that few ornithologists have seen one alive. The two Gallinules 
and the Coot make up the rest of our family in North America. 

Closely related to our family are the much larger Cranes and the Limpkins, 
all of us together making up the great group or order of marsh-birds called 
Gruiformes or crane-like birds in the textbooks. I hope you may meet all 
of us some day but you certainly will not if this mania for ill-advised draining 
of marshes continues. What we really need in this world is not more agricul- 
tural land but bigger and better marshes, the home for many, many kinds of 
rare and interesting birds and animals, the nurseries for many of your sport 
fishes and their food organisms, and the feeding-ground for the migrating 
hordes of water-fowl that have been disappearing so rapidly during the past 
few years. Long live the marshes! 
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QUESTIONS 


1. To what other birds are Rails related? 

2. How many kinds of Rails are there in the world and what is their distribution? 

3. How many species are found in North America and where are they found? 

4. In what sort of places are Virginia and Sora Rails found and where are they most 

numerous? 

;. Are these Rails evenly distributed throughout the marshland? 

6. With what other marsh-birds are they most closely associated? 

7. What is the succession of plant-life in a Rail-marsh from the open water to the dry 

land? In which zones do the Rails prefer to nest? 

8. How are Virginia and Sora Rails most easily distinguished from one another? 

g. How are males and females of each species recognized? 
10. How can the eggs and the downy young of the two species be distinguished? 
11. Are the notes of the two species similar? 
12. Mention several adaptations of the Rails to their environment and mode of living. 
13. How are immature Rails different from adults? 
14. Where are Rails’ nests located and of what are they composed? 
15. Are the nests roofed over? 
16. How many eggs are laid and when does incubation start? Are both species alike in this? 
17. Do both sexes incubate and care for the young? 
18. Do Rails ever carry their young? Under what circumstances? 
19. Are Rails always timid? 
20. What is the food of the Rails? Are they considered game-birds? 
21. What are some of the enemies of Rails? 
22. Do they have second broods or how do you account for late broods? 
23. Are Rails ever nocturnal? 
24. Where do Rails spend the winter? 
25. Do Rails migrate by day or night? When do they arrive on the nesting-grounds? 


NEWS FROM THE SCHOOLS 


BIRD-STUDY TAUGHT IN GREAT FALLS, MONT. 
HIGH SCHOOL 


For several years the Great Falls high school has allowed the exceptional 
biology students to continue in this field, offering them a course in advanced 
biology. This year I had the course changed to a course in bird-study, and I 
have found it a most popular one. Because the school could not furnish text- 
books and the students could not afford to buy them, it has meant that the 
work is made up of lectures and field-trips with a small amount of laboratory 
work. An attempt has been made to interest the students in doing some 
research of their own on such problems as speed of birds, courtship, etc. The 
chief aim of the course has been to create an interest and love for birds that 
will carry on through life. The work, therefore, has not been technical, merely 
a foundation laid upon which a true appreciation can be built. 


The members of the class form the nucleus for the school Bird Club. The 
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Club meets weekly for talks or hikes. Members of the Club are prepared to 
go to the grade schools and give illustrated talks on birds whenever a room 
wishes such a talk. 

We are unfortunate in not being near a museum of any kind. The Bird 
Club has financed the mounting of many of the crippled and dead birds brought 
in by students, so that the high school has a collection of about 60 birds. These 
are used for class-work and for illustrated talks. Mr. Bowles, of Tacoma, 
Wash., was kind enough to donate quite a number of sets of eggs for our 
museum. These are used for class-work. 

While our work here is probably no different from that in many other 
places, it indicates that ornithology courses can be profitably introduced in 
the high schools. When such courses are offered there is strong need for a 
textbook that is within reach of all students. We are using the following books 
for the study of various bird-problems and the study of life-histories: Glover 
Allen’s ‘Birds and Their Attributes’ and Arthur Allen’s “The Book of Bird Life’; 
Henderson’s “The Practical Value of Birds’; Thompson’s ‘Biology of Birds’; 
Wetmore’s ‘Migration of Birds’; Cooke’s ‘Bird Migration’; Rowan’s ‘The Riddle 
of Migration’; Saunders’ ‘Bird Song’; Mathews’ ‘Field Book of Wild Birds and 
Their Music’; ‘Birds of America’ from Nature Lovers’ Library; Taverner’s 
‘Birds of Western Canada’; Dawson and Bowles’ ‘Birds of Washington’; Roberts’ 
‘Birds of Minnesota’; Hoffman’s ‘Birds of the Pacific States’; Bailey’s ‘Birds 
of the Western United States’; A. O. U. Check List; Trafton’s ‘Methods of 
Attracting Birds’; Brrp-Lore; Nature Magazine; The Auk; and the Murrelet. 
E_tswortu D. LuMLEy, Great Falls, Mont. 


BIRD-STUDY AT ROSS SCHOOL, ROSS, CALIF. 


I am enclosing a poem composed by one of the children in our school. 
This little boy was stimulated by the interest which our school is trying to 
create in bird-life. We are preparing for the organization of an active Junior 
Audubon Club in our school. We have two ‘lunch-counters’ for our birds and 
the children make interesting observations from the classroom windows. 

At Christmas-time the children decorated a Christmas tree for the birds. 
It was an unusual sight, the decorations being food and nesting material for 
the birds. The food decorations consisted of buttered toast cut in various 
shapes (the star at the top of the tree was a piece of toast cut to represent a 
five-pointed star), pieces of suet strung to represent popcorn strings, various 
kinds of seeds tied in colored cellophane bags to the tree, seeds put into colored 
paper stockings, egg-shells, oranges and apples, and food sticks into which 
holes were bored and these were filled with melted suet and chopped nuts. 
The nesting materials consisted of straw, horse-hair, and pieces of string. 

On March 7 (California Bird and Arbor Day) we are dedicating a Titmouse- 
house which is being beautifully and practically built by one of our boys. 
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Nature walks and other nature activities have helped in making our school 
children bird-conscious, and the response has been one of enthusiasm and 
interest.—AticeE M. BeE.1o, First-grade Teacher, Ross School, Ross, Marin 
County, Calif. 


BROWN BIRDS 


Two little brown birds sitting on a twig; 
Both very plump and neither very big: 
“Tweet,” said the first one; ““Cheep,”’ said his brother, 
Wasn’t that a funny way to talk to one another? 
Down flew one bird and picked up a crust, 
Off went the other to a little heap of dust, 
Plunged into a dust-bath, all puffed out and fat, 
Wouldn’t it be very strange to have a bath like that? 
Both little brown birds, at the set of sun, 
Flew into a big tree because day was done: 
Cuddled on a bending bough, cosy as can be, 
Mustn’t it be lovely sleeping in a tree? 

RicHARD Curtiss WILLCUTT, 

January 10, 1934 Ross, Calif. (Age, 9 years.) 


PRINCETON SCHOOL GIVES SUCCESSFUL BIRD PLAY 

The idea of winter bird-feeding and a study of Princeton visitors to feeding 
stations was presented in our nature classes and inspired the children of Mrs. 
Boehme’s fourth grade to produce a playlet. The children brought in the 
first draft one morning to surprise me, and two of the children had even memor- 
ized most of the first scene. It was first written by Elizabeth Marker of the 
fourth grade, age eight years, and other class members gave suggestions until 
it was finally completed and produced. 

The scenery was simple. The house walls were painted on paper fastened 
to the outside of two folding screens; a desk made the table inside the window 
and also projected out to support the bird-shelf (a plain board). Discarded 
Christmas trees comprised the shrubbery. 

The birds were costumed mostly by paper tails, each ‘bird’ coloring his 
own tail. The Cardinals and Blue Jays wore crests in addition and the Cardinals 
had red jackets. 

The rest of the school greatly enjoyed the play, and so apparently did the 
real birds who ate the cakes at our school feeding-shelf on the playground 
after the play was over.—Miss Dorotuy Compton, Teacher of Nature Study, 
Princeton Public Schools, Princeton, N. J. 


(The Editor regrets that he cannot publish in full the text of this play inspired by Miss 
Compton’s teaching, but I am sure she will lend it to anyone who would like to produce a 
similar one in other schools.) 
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“MILL GROVE,” 


Audubon came from France in the Spring of 1804 to live 1 — Grove,” 
The 149th anniversary of his birth was April 26, 19. 
’ has been in the possession of the Wetherill aly for many years, the present owner being 


town, Pa 
Mill Grove’ 
W. H. Wetherill 


Photographed by Robert P. Allen, May 24, 1932. 
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Taylor, Walter P., Arizona. 
Weston, Francis M., Florida. 
Weyl, Edward S., Pennsylvania. 

, Whitford, Harold K., New York City 
White, F. B., New Hampshire. 
Wright, George M., California. 

The wide-spread and large membership of 
the Hawk and Owl Committee represents an 
experiment, and the Board hopes that all 
of this Committee initiate 
suggestions and recommendations. 


members will 


THE FIRST AMERICAN HOME OF JOHN JAMES AUDUBON, AS 
IT APPEARS TODAY 


on Perkiomen Creek, near Norris- 


NEW HAWK LEGISLATION 


New York. It is a pleasure to announce 
that, just before the Legislature of New York 
April, 1934, 
enacted which extended protection to certain 
birds, and their nests and eggs, which hereto- 
fore have enjoyed no legal safeguard. The 
list Rough-legged Hawk, Broad- 
winged Hawk, Red-shouldered Hawk, Spar- 
Duck Hawk, Great Blue Heron, 


adjourned late in bills were 


follows: 


row Hawk, 
and Bittern. 

In these two sentences there is summarized 
the results of a special campaign which has 


been carried on by this Association during 
the past two legislative sessions. The work 
involved getting the consent of the State 
Conservation Department to sponsor the 
protection of certain Hawks which Dr 
Gardiner Bump had demonstrated, through 
his field-studies, are of value to the state; 
the securing of a favoring resolution of the 
State Forest, Fish and Game League at its 
convention in Schenectady on December 
6-8, 1933; locating someone to handle the 
bills in the Legislature; and a great deal of 
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follow-up work by letters, telegrams, and 
visits to Albany. These bills were fathered 
in the Legislature by Senator Albert Wald, 
whose efforts were untiring in their behalf 
and without whose services they would not 
have been enacted. Mr. Harold K. Whitford, 
a loyal member of the Association, kindly 
served as our Official representative in 
Albany where he was of great assistance in 
connection with these measures during the 
hectic closing days of the Legislature. 


NEw Jersey. This state, which had never 
changed its laws to conform to the Federal 
regulations regarding the taking of migratory 
game-birds, recently has rectified the situ- 
ation. Although Bobolinks were protected 


by the Federal Government, they were not 
named in the state laws as protected birds. 
This omission also has been corrected. 
Another forward step was extending pro- 
tection to the Duck Hawk. This bird does 
not have the record for economic importance 
which can so justly be claimed for the 
majority of Hawks, but its rarity and appeal- 
ing form fully justifies its protection. These 
measures had the approval of the State Fish 
and Game Commission. The Legislature is 
to be commended for its advanced stand on 
bird-protection, and the New Jersey Audubon 
Society is to be congratulated on its success- 
ful campaign for the bills, to which the 
National Association was happy to give its 
support. 


WHAT JUNIOR AUDUBON CLUBS ARE DOING 


(We hope that every member of the 
Association who contributes to the support 
of the Junior Department will carefully read 
this article.) 

The following quotations from letters 
received by your Director of Education are 
typical of hundreds of others that might be 
quoted from teachers who have organized 
and conducted Junior Audubon Clubs. 

One Ohio teacher has written: 


When springtime dawns, it is only natural 
for me to want to bring to my classes a bit 
of that which has made life so rich for me, 
and Audubon work affords that opportunity. 
It furnishes variety to the classroom routine; 
it stimulates interest and prepares the 
children for the advent of spring and our 
activities in various lines of nature-study. 
A knowledge of the birds common to the 
vicinity in which the children live and a 
study of their ways and habits develops keen 
observation. 

Organized club-work trains children for 
leadership and secretarial duties. In our 
work the children run the organization, pre- 
paring their own program. Some years the 
group or class does better than the previous 
group. We set aside certain times for the 
work and programs. Because of the difficulty 
of transporting the children here in the city, 
we must forego the most important part, 
that of field-trips, and depend upon the 
study of local birds. However, we do aim to 
carry on our observations when anyone gets 
out in the country over week-ends. Many 


interesting reports are brought back by 
those who have visited in the country. If 
interest is created in the study of birds and 
a greater appreciation of Nature and the 
out-of-doors is accomplished, then I feel 
that our work is not in vain as far as outside 
observations are concerned. I am hoping the 
day will come when part of the educational 
system of our country will be definitely 
devoted to such study and there will be more 
practical classwork and less book knowledge 
in such subjects as nature-study. 


From Texas comes this statement: 

Our activities are many and varied. In 
the organization and meetings of the Audu 
bon Club a certain formality is observed and 
pupils are trained in Club work. Parliamen- 
tary law, in simple detail, is learned in an 
interesting manner. All Bird Club work is 
conducted as extra-curricular work in 
English projects. In spring, hikes, outings, 
and picnics lend zest to school-work. In 
autumn, bird-nests are collected. After 
studying these in Club, they are passed to 
primary grades where they are used in many 
ways. 

Each year, pupils make attractive bird- 
booklets. These are sometimes given to the 
school library,- passed to pupils of lower 
grades in the effort to interest them in bird- 
study, or kept by the pupils themselves as 
prizes, remembrances of their elementary 
work. Bird-houses, bird-baths, feeding- 
places have been made and reported. Our 
local Lion’s Club gave prizes for the best 
bird-houses and entertained the boys who 
made the winning boxes at their regular 
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luncheon. Local bird-lovers and game 
wardens have made talks at our meetings. 
Each year a bird census has been taken. 

Bird plays and programs are occasionally 
given for parents. Books on birds have been 
bought by our Club. Central School now 
has a creditable bird library. Pupils refer to 
these books constantly. They have learned 
to identify a new bird readily by reference to 
the bird library. From our near-by State 
University we often get slides and have bird 
picture shows. 

Worth while? Exceedingly so! The joy 
that comes from this happy association with 
radiant young lives, the consciousness of 
awakening in boys and girls a love of Nature, 
an interest in science, an appreciation of 
beauty in the simple, every-day things of 
life—all these give inspiration and ample 
reward to any teacher who has the courage 
to organize a Junior Audubon Society. 


A New Jersey teacher reports: 


I regard the Junior Audubon Society as 
not only educational and a_ worth-while 
extra-curricular activity, but especially im- 
portant under present financial conditions. 
The shorter working week with its extra 
leisure hours must be considered in any 
modern school program, and I know of no 
better hobby or avocation for such leisure 
time than the study of birds. From the 
economic standpoint, also, recognition of the 
value of birds in combating insect pests 
cannot be too strongly stressed. 

Some space in your magazine devoted to 
work done by Junior Audubon Societies 
would make it more interesting to the 
younger members. 

In regard to our Society this year, never 
has interest been keener or membership 
more worth while. 


From South Carolina a teacher writes: 


The formation of Junior Audubon Clubs 
from year to year has created much interest 
in bird-study, and thousands of children who 
have attended North Fant Street School are 
well informed upon this subject. Each grade 
elects a president and secretary, and during 
the year delightful programs are given by 
the different grades. The president presides, 
and I have encouraged each one taking part 
to éell in his own words what he knows about 
the birds, rather than read articles about 
them. This gives valuable lessons in public 
speaking. I marvel sometimes at the com- 
posure of the children—they have taken 
part in so many programs that they are not 
self-conscious, and, therefore, not afraid of 
the sound of their own voices. 

I consider these bird programs splendid 
English lessons, too, for the children learn to 
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express themselves in well-chosen words. 
Again, bird-study is most helpful in teaching 
observation. Children often tell of the birds 
that they see as they come to school, and 
many nests have been brought to the class- 
room for study. 

Members of the Club are usually thought- 
ful of their feathered friends in severe weather 
and take great delight in feeding them. The 
boys have made many bird-houses for use at 
school and at home. 

Before closing this letter I wish to thank 
the Audubon Society for the valuable leaflets 
and lovely bird-pictures provided at such 
small cost. The children delight to do the 
color-work and this gives them wonderful 
lessons in art appreciation. They also take 
pride in wearing the bird-badges. 

I do not know that I can offer any sugges- 
tion that would be helpful, for I think your 
present plan is all that could be desired. 


A teacher in Missouri tells of her Junior 
Club activities: 

[I organize an Audubon Club in my sixth 
grade each year because it has a many-sided 
value. It forms a basis for our nature-study. 
We never confine our study just to the six 
pamphlets we receive from you, but use the 
many reference books which we have. It is 
a benefit in our English work and the pupils 
really get some beautiful color combinations 
from the birds that are sent to color. Right 
now the boys and girls are making bird- 
houses for the spring project, and we have 
quite a collection of nests which are never 
collected until winter. They make posters 
and bird-booklets. We planted our Christ- 
mas tree on the grounds and put scraps from 
the lunches on it for the birds. Of course, 
we study our leaflets and discuss the value 
of bird-life to the farmers, as well as the joy 
they give. 

The new sixth grade that comes in each 
year really expects me to have an Audubon 
Club, so I simply don’t disappoint them. 


From Tennessee a teacher writes: 


I am very glad to express my feelings con- 
cerning the value of Junior Audubon Club 
work in school. I have sponsored a Club for 
the past seven years, and it has become a 
regular part of my school-work. I teach the 
sixth grade, and because of certain arrange 
ments in our schedule, it is not convenient 
for me to have children below my grade in 
the Club. The children in the lower grades 
look forward to getting in the sixth grade so 
they may belong to the Bird Club. 

I have used the material supplied by you, 
supplemented by some from the different 
companies offering this material. I have 
conducted bird-walks, put up bird-houses on 
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the school campus, and the Club has a feed- 
table on the campus that is very interesting 
to all the children. We have the first two of 
the Audubon Bird-Charts: One was pur- 
chased by the Rotary Club, the other by the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association, so you see our 
Club has influenced the adults of the town. 

When I received your letter I showed it 
to my superintendent and asked him to 
make a statement. He said that he would 
unhesitatingly say that the Junior Audubon 
Society was the most valuable extra-curri- 
cular activity connected with the school. 
He has two children who are members of the 
Club, and spoke as a parent as well as a 
school official. He said that the influence of 
the Club was very noticeable in the disci- 
pline of the school, and he felt that its value 
along this line was very important. Parents 
frequently tell me that their children have 
enjoyed their Club activities more than 
anything in their school-life. 

I have enjoyed the work very much and 
have been benefited by it. I have thought 
for a long time that it would be a fine thing 
if an outline for bird-study in each grade 
could be worked out. I don’t know that the 
suggestion is practical, but it seems to me 
that there is sufficient amount of material 
on the subject that it might be divided 
between the different grades, and in that 
way the study would be continuous. It is a 
subject that never gets old, and I am sure it 
could be correlated with other subjects and 
very easily and successfully be carried on in 
each grade. I am afraid I have not given the 
information you want, but I am very glad 
to say these things. I talk about it all the 
time but have not thought of writing about 
it before. The material you furnished has 
been very helpful, and I appreciate the helps 
and suggestions I have received. 


From the letter of a Connecticut teacher 
we quote: 


The boys had a habit of killing birds 
before we organized, but now they will bring 
in an injured bird and nurse it. They feed 
the birds and make bird-houses and feeding- 
trays. Since we organized this Club the 
children have learned much about bird-life. 
They read more; they have improved in 
their art work; they have improved in their 
story writing; they have learned to conduct 
a business meeting in a most business-like 
way. 


A Texas teacher makes the following 
suggestions: 

I am wondering if it wouldn’t be possible 
to arrange for a merit system similar in 
some ways to the Scout organization. This 
is my fifth year in this work, and I have had 


many members as long as four years; I find 
myself repeating the work year after year. 
Would it be possible to point out or set up a 
definite objective each year, and let localities 
arrange, with your help, that which could be 
used in that locality? 

I have felt recently that possibly I would 
do something like the above for my Club, 
but I would appreciate your opinion before 
I launch the scheme. 


A New Jersey teacher tells of the activities 
of her Club: 


I feel that the work is very worth while. 
Each year my class, hearing of the work of 
the previous class, begs for a Club, and we 
have very happy times together. 

We organize, choose a name for our Club, 
appoint a program chairman and a committee 
to take charge of the study program. At 
each meeting one particular bird is studied 
in detail. This is followed by a general dis- 
cussion of what the children have observed 
or read about other birds. We sometimes 
invite our principal or some other adult bird- 
lover to come and talk to us about birds. 
We make bird-houses, put up feeding 
stations in winter, and keep the bird-bath 
filled in summer. We take bird-walks and 
keep lists and dates and places where seen. 
We bind our leaflets into booklets for refer- 
ence. We keep all our Brrp-Lores from year 
to year, and also have a case of reference 
books which are much used. 

I find the School Department of Brrp- 
Lore very helpful. We use it a great deal. 
I so wish we might have short bird-talks 
over the radio in school hours, and some 
films of bird-life prepared for the school 
projector. We are keenly interested in the 
Audubon Society and wish you all success. 


Another teacher from Missouri writes: 


The continuation of the Longfellow 
Junior Audubon Club has been due princi- 
pally to the interest of the children. They 
won’t let it lapse. It is almost impossible to 
give an opinion in regard to its value, but 
the seed sown will surely bear fruit. The 
value of the bird to the farmer, in its destruc- 
tion of insect life, is particularly emphasized. 
Then there is the pleasure we have in its 
beautiful color and entrancing songs. 

The children are permitted to tell anything 
they have seen or heard or experienced in 
regard to birds, and it is really surprising the 
information they gather. The parents are 
also interested, and on trips through the 
country the children seem to miss nothing. 
They come back overflowing with enthu- 
siasm. 

We have an Educational Museum that is 
well supplied with mounted specimens of 
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birds and animals, also insects. These are 
used in all the meetings, the children soon 
recognizing the different birds by their 
plumage. The notes sent in by your corre 
spondents are enjoyable reading and very 
helpful in class work. 

I think if there were a regular program 
outlined for each month, with suggestions as 
to development and points of interest to be 
stressed, it would be a great help. 


An Ohio city teacher writes: 


I use a period in English weekly for our 
bird activities with my seventh- and eighth 
grade groups. The pupils select two birds 
for study at each meeting, and appoint a 
committee, three in each group, to present 
material to the class. We supplement this 
with poems, clippings from newspapers, 
stories, articles from Brrp-Lore, reports on 
birds seen during the week, and victrola 
records. At our next meeting we are to have 
a debate on the licensing of cats. We usually 
present an auditorium exhibit or play once 
a year 

Our Parents’ Night Exhibit this year was 
based on our bird-work in English, with com- 
positions on “The Value of Birds to Man,’ 
‘Feeding Birds in Winter,’ and original 
stories and poems on birds, with drawings 
of bird-feeding stations and pictures of birds 
painted by the pupils, also bird-posters 
adorning our walls. We exhibited bird-nests 
and bird-houses built by the boys 


From Pennsylvania a teacher writes of 
Club activities 

I am a teacher in this department of 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. Children love 
clubs. Each term the sixth grades (100 and 
more boys) are organized into four clubs 
according to classes, known as Girard College 
Junior Audubon Club. 

Our High School boys (who have been 
Junior Audubon members) have made us 
four bird-baths to take care of over 43 acres 
of grounds. These baths are supplied with 
water daily by fourth-grade children who 
are known as ‘Bird-Bath Monitors.’ 

In our nature-study room we reserve a 
window-sill as a feeding station for the 
Pigeons and Sparrows, about 20 of which 
come every day. 

No injured or dead birds escape the eyes 
of our children. They are tenderly carried to 
the schoolroom and put into the nature- 
study cage if not too badly injured; if 


seriously hurt, we put them to sleep. The 
dead ones are always buried in a flower-plot. 
I feel that the good our clubs do is very far- 
reaching, and much of this we owe to the 
interest created by the lovely bird leaflets. 
I would like to add, also, that the boys take 
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their booklets to their art-rooms from time 
to time to color the bird outlines. 


Still another teacher from Pennsylvania 
writes as follows: 

The requirements for entrance into my 
Audubon Bird Club are: 

Pupil must like birds. 

Is willing to make a notebook. 

Is willing to take part in the programs. 

For fear some of the desirable pupils can- 
not join, I do not mention anything about 
the 10 cents; I pay for the Club. This year 
my Club is very popular; consequently my 
expenses are heavy, but I am sure the pupils 
are getting a lot of joy out of it. 

We meet once a week for one period during 
school hours. The officers of the Club take 
charge of the opening and the prepared pro- 
gram, which is very simple. Our aim is to 
have the pupils make personal observations, 
protect the birds during the cold weather by 
having shelters in their yards, and by giving 
them food and water. 

The pupils dearly love the little pins and 
the leaflets. Some of them have belonged 
for three or more semesters. At roll-call 
each member answers to his name by giving 
a common local bird. After roll-call I go 
around the room, followed by the Chairman 
of the Bulletin Board, and he is followed by 
our President. If the outline picture is nicely 
colored, I give the pupil another leaflet for 
the next week; the boy following me takes 
the colored picture from the bulletin board, 
and the President gives the winner a colored 
Dennison bird-seal. This we do weekly 
until the six pictures have been colored. The 
leaflets, the two bird-pictures, are placed in 
the notebook after they are returned from 
the bulletin board. 


The Assistant Superintendent of schools 
of one of our country’s largest mid-western 
cities writes as follows: 

For more than a generation I have been 
concerned in public school work, and have 
always tried to make children aware of the 
living world of plants and animals around 
them. Nothing that I have ever seen func- 
tioning can compare with the Junior Audubon 
Society leaflets and pictures in the hands of 
children, young and old. The dignity of 
bird-study, as contrasted with the older 
sentimental romancing about birds, and the 
developing of more or less scientific attitude 
and recognition of the relationship of birds 
to human economy, are impressed upon the 
young student very effectively. 

Perhaps the significance of the Junior 
Audubon work is due greatly to the fact 
that it has been maintained on the scholarly 
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and scientific level, however much it may 
have been simplified. It has been kept free 
from the pedantic and pedagogically method- 
istic bias which hampers so very seriously 
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many of the curricular fields of the schools, 
and I am one who earnestly hopes that the 
Junior Audubon service may never be allowed 
to fall from its high level. 


A VISIT WITH THE BIRD-LOVERS OF MAINE 


Through the good oflices of Arthur H. 
Norton, long the Association’s representative 
for Maine, it recently became the privilege 
of the writer to address a number of audiences 
throughout that State, among these various 
organizations affiliated with the Association 

A total of seven lectures was given to 
approximately 4000 people. One of these was 
before a joint meeting of the Portland Natural 
History Society and the Cumberland County 
Audubon Society. Mr. Norton, who for 
many years has been in charge of the Society’s 
Museum, is a modest all-round field-natural- 
ist of unusual attainments. 

While in Portland I also gave illustrated 
lectures before the entire student bodies of 
the Portland and the Deering high schools, 
and to a group of several hundred students 
of the Normal School at Gorham. One sensed 
a keen and wholesome interest in birds and 
conservation matters among the people of 
Portland, and a pleasant experience was a 
visit to the permanent educational exhibi- 
tion-rooms which are maintained by the 
Cumberland County Audubon Society. 

From Portland my schedule took me to 
Bangor, where, on the evening of April 6, 
it was my privilege, under the auspices of 
the Bangor Bird Conservation Club, to 
address a splendid audience of about 1000 
persons in the City Hall. Here again one 
felt the beneficent results of the continued 
activities of the Bangor Bird Conservation 
Club, which has made its influence felt 
throughout the entire community. 

My itinerary took me to the famous Good 
Will Farm at Hinckley, where the entire 


school was addressed. Other experiences at 
this remarkable philanthropic institution, 
which was founded by the Rev. George W. 
Hinckley many years ago, were a trip to the 
Museum and a Sunday tramp through the 
woods to a beaver-dam hidden among the 
deep snow-drifts that still lingered in the 
woods. The cawing of Crows came floating 
across the still, crisp morning air, while Fox 
Sparrows and Juncos were common along 
the sunny wood-borders. Good Will Farm, 
which consists of more than 2500 acres, is 
being developed for wild-life sanctuary 
purposes. 

My final lecture engagement, as arranged 
by Mr. Norton, was in Augusta, under the 
auspices of the Augusta Nature Club. Here 
an audience of about 700 was addressed in 
the high school building. 

Everywhere in Augusta one saw feeding 
stations and nesting boxes which bore visible 
testimony to the valuable activities of the 
Augusta Nature Club. Here, too, for the 
first time it was my privilege to see an Eve- 
ning Grosbeak. These strange and mysterious 
birds of the great North Country were re- 
ported to have been present in considerable 
numbers throughout the winter. As many as 
30 were known to occupy a local feeding 
station at one time. 

It was with genuine regret that I turned 
my face again southward after having spent 
a week mingling with the bird-lovers of the 
Pine Tree State. The sense of their gracious 
hospitality, their unfeigned friendliness, and 
their abounding enthusiasm will long remain 
in my memory.—A. H. H. 


MR. ALLEN IN THE FIELD 


Mr. Robert P. Allen, the Association’s 
Director of Sanctuaries, left New York on 
April 6 on an extensive field-trip in the South, 
for the purpose of inspecting the various 


bird-colonies under the care of guards em- 
ployed by the Association. He will meet 
these men with a view to studying conditions 
at first hand, and will also explore for other 
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colonies of breeding water-birds which 
possibly may be in need of protection. 

Mr. Allen’s first objective was the Shark 
River region of southwestern Florida where 
three Audubon Wardens, under the general 
supervision of U. S. Game Protector J. V. 
Kelsey, are guarding a great colony of nesting 
water-birds now congregated there. This 
region has long been a critical and strategic 
battle-ground in the fight to save the Herons 
and Egrets and other marsh-birds of Florida; 
and during recent years various members 
and others who have visited this section have 
testified to the beneficial results that have 
come from the protective measures being 
taken by the Audubon Association. 
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A letter from Mr. Allen reveals that he 
was quite unprepared for the spectacle of the 
vast colony of breeding birds in the Shark 
River rookery. He assures us that a most 
conservative estimate would be a million 
birds, consisting in the order of their abun- 
dance of the White Ibis, Wood Ibis, Loui- 
siana Heron, Snowy Egret, American Egret, 
and Glossy Ibis. 

From the Everglades region Mr. Allen’s 
itinerary took him to rookeries in central and 
northern Florida, thence to Louisiana, and 
on to the coastal regions of southeastern 
Texas, from Galveston Bay to a point near 
the Mexican border. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Game on National Forests to be Given 
Additional Protection 


The American policy that all mammals 
and non-migratory birds belong to the several 
states, and shall be administered by them 
irrespective of who owns the land on which 
they are found, is being called in question by 
a new regulation issued, on April 13, by 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace. 

This gives to the United States Forest 
Service authority to control hunting and 
fishing in National Forests, and also em- 
powers it with other administrative functions 
dealing with all wild life in the National 
Forests when it appears that such supervision 
is necessary for the best interests of all 
concerned. 

It is stated that the provisions of the new 
regulation will not be put to use unless it 
should be found that the States are failing to 
wisely administer the wild-life resources 
under their jurisdiction. 

It is felt by some that the new regulation 
is greatly significant in that it represents a 
new trend in the Federal administration of 
wild life. However, it is believed that a 
friendly spirit of codperation will prevail in 
whatever actions may, from time to time, be 
taken under the new regulation which reads 
as follows: 


REG. G-20 A. When the Secretary shall 
determine upon consideration of data and 


recommendations of the Forester that the 
regulation or the prohibition for a specified 
period of hunting and fishing upon any 
National Forest or portion thereof is neces- 
sary for the accomplishment of the purposes 
above set forth, he shall designate such 
National Forest or portion thereof, establish 
hunting and fishing seasons therefor, fix bag 
and creel limits, specify the sex of animals 
to be killed, fix the fees to be paid for permits, 
designate the authorized official to whom 
application for permit shall be made, and 
describe the terms and conditions under 
which hunting and fishing shall be conducted 
with a view of carrying out the purpose of 
this regulation. Public notice of such desig- 
nation shall be given by such means as the 
Forester shall deem adequate for the purpose. 
Carcasses of animals or fish taken under 
permit shall be marked or tagged for identifi- 
cation as directed by the Forester. 

REG. T-8!2. Upon National Forest lands 
designated under Reg. G-20 A the following 
acts are prohibited: 

Hunting, trapping, catching, disturbing, 
or killing any kind of game or non-game 
animal, or game or non-game bird, or taking 
the eggs of any such bird, except during 
hunting and fishing seasons established by 
the Secretary, and in accordance with the 
terms and conditions of a permit issued by 
a duly authorized officer which is valid and 
subsisting at the time. 


Radio Addresses 


Beginning with the last week of July, 1933, 
the Association has been responsible for a 
series of regular weekly radio talks on the 
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general subjects of birds and wild-life con- 
servation, which have been given by Miss 
Lorine Letcher Butler over Stations WOR 
and WNYC. 

These talks, of 15 minutes, have covered 
a wide range of topics in the general field 
above indicated. Among the subjects dis- 
cussed have been: ‘Some Vanishing Birds,’ 
‘Bird-protection in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps,’ ‘Fashions in Feathers,’ ‘Oil-pollution 
and Sea-bird Fatalities,’ ‘Bird Sanctuaries,’ 
‘Cats Versus Birds,’ ‘Mistakes of ‘Too- 
extensive Marsh Drainage,’ ‘World-wide 
Bird-protection,’ ‘Bird-Study for Every- 
body,’ ‘Bird-cafeterias,’ ‘A Winter Home 
for Wild Water-fowl,’ ‘Some Winter Birds,’ 
‘Beaks and Bills.’ ‘Our National Bird—the 
Bald Eagle,’ ‘Pity the Poor Crow,’ ‘Help for 
the Wild Ducks,’ ‘Attracting Birds to the 
Garden,’ ‘Federal Aid for the Nations’ Wild 
Life,’ ‘Romance of the Blue Goose,’ ‘Spring 
Comes to the Marsh,’ and various other 
subjects. 

In addition to these regular broadcasts, 
Dr. Pearson has recently spoken over the 
National Broadcasting Company’s network 
on the subject of ‘Our Wild Bird Resources,’ 
this being one of the series of talks in that 
Company’s nation-wide program on con- 
servation. The Director of Education has 
also given two talks over the same system. 


New York City School Officials Spur 
Nature-Study Work 


A conference of about 600 nature curators, 
one from each school in New York City with 
elementary grades, was called by Dr. John 
S. Roberts, Associate Superintendent of 
Public Schools, in the auditorium of the 
Textile High School, 315 West 18th Street, 
Manhattan, on the afternoon of April 19. 

The Audubon Association was invited to 
participate in this conference by providing 
a display of educational material. This 
undertaking was carried out by the Asso- 
ciation’s Director of Education, who in 
addition to arranging an exhibition also gave 
freely of his time to numerous teachers seek- 
ing help and information. 

The formal meeting, which was addressed 
by five speakers, stressed the great cultural 


value of nature-study; and a stirring appeal 
was made to the assembled teachers to give 
themselves with renewed energy and enthu- 
siasm to carrying on such activities in the 
city schools. 


Florida Audubon Society Meets at 
Winter Park 


The Florida Audubon Society held its 
34th annual meeting at Winter Park on 
March 3, 1934. About roo were in atten- 
dance. 

The business session was held in the morn- 
ing, at the conclusion of which W. E. Browne 
presented a series of attractive moving 
pictures showing bird-life on his estate, 
‘Manywings.’ The afternoon session was 
addressed by Senator M. O. Harrison on the 
work of the Florida State Conservation 
Department, of which the Senator is Assis 
tant Conservation Commissioner. 

Mr. J. V. Kelsey, U. S. Game Protector 
for the Bureau of Biological Survey, was one 
of the speakers. He gave a lively and interest- 
ing account of the work of the National 
Audubon Association in protecting the 
Herons and Egrets and other water-birds of 
Florida, which, as a result of the protection 
afforded them, are showing such a remarkable 
increase of recent years. Others on the pro- 
gram were Edward M. Davis of the Winter 
Park Bird Club, and Dr. Elizabeth Kings- 
bury of Rollins College. 

The officers of the Society were re-elected 
as follows: R. J. Longstreet, Daytona 
Beach, President; Mrs. Wm. F. Blackman, 
Winter Park, Vice-President; Mrs. R. J. 
Longstreet, Daytona Beach, Secretary- 
Treasurer; and Mrs. E. E. Coulson, Lees- 
burg, Auditor. 


Death Claims Eminent Ornithologists 


With sadness we here record the recent 
passing of two of the Association’s most 
loyal members, Ruthven Deane and Dr. 
Charles W. Townsend. 

Ruthven Deane died on March 20, 1934, 
at his home in Chicago, at the age of 83. 
He had been a Fellow of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union since 1883, and also 
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was a member of the Council. He served as 
President of the Illinois Audubon Society 
from 1898 until 1914, and always took a 
great interest in its activities. He was also 
a member of the Cooper Ornithological Club, 
the Wilson Club, the Chicago Academy of 
Sciences, and the Camp Fire Club of Chicago, 
and was a founder of the Nuttall Ornithologi- 
cal Club of Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. Deane, for many years, had taken an 
interest in the life and work of John James 
Audubon and was widely known for his col- 
lection of Auduboniana, especially correspon 
dence of the great “American Woodsman.”’ 

Dr. Charles W. Townsend died April 3, 
1934, at Beacon Hill, Mass., at the age of 75. 
He had Fellow of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union since 1923. He was 
also a member of the Cooper Ornithological 
Club and the Wilson Club, as well as various 
including the Authors’ Club 


been a 


other societies 
of London, England 


For many years Dr. Townsend had made 


a study of bird-life, and was the author of a 


‘Sand- 


Grass,’ 


number of books among which are 
Salt ‘Beach 


and several volumes on Labrador 


Dunes and Marshes,’ 


One Million Dollars for Bird Sanctuaries 


1934, President Roosevelt 


million dollars of the 


On April 19, 
allocated one Emer- 
gency Conservation Work Fund to be used 
for “the purchase or rental of such lands as 
are suitable” as refuges for migratory wild 
birds. 

This action of the President was taken as 
a direct result of recommendations made to 
him some months ago by the United States 
Senate Committee on the Conservation of 
Wild Life Resources, of which Frederic C. 
Walcott, a Life Member of this Association 
and a friend of all worthy conservation efforts 
is the Chairman 

The expenditures of these funds are placed 
in the hands of the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, and Jay N. Darling, the new Chief, 
advises us that active operations are already 
under way 

At this date there has been no announce- 
ment of any action taken by 
Roosevelt on the report of his Committee on 
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Wild-Life Restoration, consisting of Messrs 
Beck, Darling, and Leopold, an account of 
which was given in the last issue of Brrp- 
Lore. It will be remembered that this 
Committee was appointed on February 8, 
1934, and that it recommended that $18,000, 
ooo of the funds to be used for purchasing 
submarginal farmlands should be spent for 
the acquisition of areas suitable for wild-fow] 
sanctuaries. 


Florida’s Governor Proclaims Bird Day 


Recently word was received from Mrs 
Katherine B. Tippetts, President of the St. 
Petersburg Audubon Society, that Gov. 
David Sholtz has proclaimed April 20 as 
Bird Day. 

This naturally brought much satisfaction 
to the bird-lovers of Florida, among whom 
no one has worked with more ardor and 
enthusiasm than Mrs. Tippetts herself. 

Mrs. Tippetts has long been active in the 
cause of bird-protection in her State where, 
through her influence, many Junior Audubon 
Clubs have been formed among the children, 
and St. Petersburg and other Florida towns 
have been made bird sanctuaries. Under her 
leadership, as National Conservation Chair- 
man of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, a nation-wide campaign for the adop- 
tion of state birds was inaugurated and 
carried to successful accomplishment. 


Senate Committee Commends John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. 


In July-August Brrp-Lore for 1933, 
mention was made of a proposed investiga- 
tion of the actions of John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., in the acquisition of lands for the purpose 
of enlarging the present boundaries of Teton 
National Park. It seems that various 
ulterior motives had been alleged with 
reference to this program of land-acquisition, 
hence the proposed investigation. 

This has recently been made by the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands, which gives 
full approval of the methods and motives of 
Mr. Rockefeller in the expenditure of nearly 
$2,000,000 in order to preserve as a National 
Park the grandeur of the Grand Teton country. 


